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DISTRICT SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


STATE NOR MAL SCHOOL EXAMINATION, 


The semi-annual examination of the pupils of the 
State Normal School, held during the last week in 
March, was a rigorous scrutiny into the knowledge 
and abilities of the pupils and their qualifications for 
the profession to which they have devoted themselves. 
All the classes gave the most satisfactory evidence of 
the excellent character of the instruction on the part 
of the Teachers, and of faithful study and reflection 
on the part of the pupils. 

It was our design to have given a minute descrip- 
tion of the examination of each class, but we find it 
necessary to omit doing so in order to make room for 
the poem, valedictory and other addrésses on the oc- 
casion. We must be permitted, however, to iake no- 
tice of the maps and drawings executed by the pupils 
under the direction of the accomplished Teachers of 
these respective departments of instruction. More ac- 
curate and elegant maps we have never seen than 
were exhibited at this examination. All who wit- 
nessed them must have been gratified with the great 
perfection with which they were drawn, and especially 
with the assurance that their accomplished authors are 
soon to impart their knowledge and skill to the youth 
of this state. 








No special arrangements having been made for the 
examination, the exercises were a severe test of schol- 
arship and professional skill, and must have given 
renewed confidence in the Normal School. 

Too high commendation can hardly be given to the 
Principal, Mr. Perkins, and his worthy associates for 

heir unwearied efforts to promote the interests of the 
ause of education. 


The closing exercises. were commenced on Thurs- 
‘ay afternoon at half past 3 o’clock, in the Chapel 
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ty the Row. Dr. Honamio leona afier which the foi- 
lowing poem was read, which was composed by Miss 
Mary L. Matuory, of Genesee county, who is a mem- 
ber of the graduating class. 

WIIO ARE THE TRULY GREAT? 


On fancy’s wing I mount, and trembling soar, 
And for true greatness every land explore: 

I search the records of all ancient time, 

And tind its shadow sweeping every clime. 

Its rainbow hues are glittering on the field, 
Where warriors meet to mingle steel with’ steel ; 
Where lite’s red current pours its purple gore, 
Aud bristling bayonets gleam ’mid cannon’s roar: 
I see its form on yonder giddy height, 

Where fame’s proud temple stands in lurid light; 
I see it shining in the halls of state, 

Where all within would fain be traly great. 
But, oh! the contrast ever to be fuund 
Between the substance and its empty sound. 
Mark well the current of that infant mind, 
Whose deeds of daring seem by Heaven designe:!; 
Look how he listens to the voice of praise, 
‘When first he mingles in his childish plays. 

To what the world calls greatness he aspires, 
And seeks the altar where ambition’s fires 
Forever glow, ’mid shouts and praise of men ; 
He scoras to creep, and walking, falls again, 
But still he scrambles on, and nothing fears ; 

If hurt, he weeps, but smiles amid his tears. 
The watchful mother opens all her store, 

Calls him her hero—and the smart is o’er. 


Advancing onward in his wild career, 
We now behold him with his glittering spear ; 
Look how he rages while his martial eye 
Reflects the sunbeam from his panoply. 
Intent on tame, ambition fires his soul, 
He pants, he burns, to reach the shining goal, 
For this he lives, for this his heart beats high, 
For this he toils, for this he dares to die. 


But hark! the tocsin sounds afar, 
And now rolls on the tide of war; 
The foemen fierce are coming fast ; 
I hear the bugle’s fearful blast. 
Such myriads ‘merging from the vale, 
The boldest warrivr now looks pale; 
Their lengthened lines all gold appear; 
The vanguard now is even here, 
Yet nearer still, with fife and drum, 
The foe advance—on, on they come: 
A shout ascends, the charge is made, 
And reeks with gore each battle blade : 
The rauling musket flashes death, 
And friends and foemen gasp for breath; 
The thundering cannon shakes the ground 
And strews the mangled corses rouad ; 
Still ebbs and flows tke tide of war— 
Its cloud obscures the brightest star ; 
The death-winged shot is alinost spent, 
Yet many a soldier’s bosom’s rent; 
But high above the storm of war, 
The bugle’s blast the cannon’s roar. 
A shout is heard—unsheath the steel 
Strike for the palm; let tyrants feel 





f the achool.. The exercises were opened with praye: 


© rush the warriors like a flood, 
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Their swords bathed deep in foemen’s blood, 
Whose reeling ranks, in dread dismay, 
Crown the bold chief with victory. 

Fair freedom’s sun now o’er him shines, 
Around his brow the laurel twines ; 
And welcomed to the chair of state, 
The world now styles him truly great. 
“ But see—alas! the crystal bar, 

Of Eden moves not—holier far 

Than even this, the boon must be, 

That opes the gate of heav’n to thee!” 


Again we view the human mind, 
For fields of hidden lore designed ; 
We see him on his winding way, 
And smile to see his genius play. 
If to the skies he soars aloft, 
And stars and planets watches oft, 
And tarries long at even tide, 
To witness some new meteor glide, 
Observing man the inference draws,— 
He seeks to fathom nature’s laws, 
By which they’re held in chains of light, 
That baffle sense and science quite. 
To bear the palm and take the prize, 
He plunges deep in hidden skies ; 
The ruling passion, obvious here, 
To shine and dazzle in his sphere. 
On fancy’s wing from star to star, 
He soars and penetrates afar ; 
Computes their days and tells their years, 
And measures all their rolling spheres, 
Systems and suns, unnumbered rise, 

o cheer and greet him as he flies, 
While blazing comets, hissing by, 
Light up his pathway through the sly ; 
And thus he spends his growing years, 
Charmed with the “ music of the spheres ;” 
Nor yet regards the Hand that hoids, 
The universe, and all controls. 
Yet such the man the world calls great, 
And bears him up to heaven’s gate ; 
But see, alas! that crystal bar 
Moves not for him—too holy far. 


But stil] another claims the prize, 
Who walks not in those pearly skies, 
But seeks to soothe th’ insatiate miud, 
With golden treasures, well retii‘d. 
He visits India’s distant shore ;— 
And earth’s dark caverns he explores, 
To search for pearls and diamonds there, 
That none but fools or princes wear. 
These all acquired, he moves in state, 
And boldly knocks at Eden’s gate. 
But long, i trow, he'll linger there, 
Before will move that crystal bar, 
And long the train to Eden bound, 
Whose faith aud hope will ne’er be crowned ; 
But like the warrior roll’d in blood, 
They ne’er can stem bold “ Charon’s” flood. 


And now to the groves, where the spices are growing, 
Let me wander to breathe in the swect-scented air, 

Where the bright crystal waters perpetual flowing, 
Invite to the banquet and beckon me there. 


And here, as I muse in the green shady bowers, 
And list to the carol of cuckoo and dove ; 

Let me ask the bright spirit that bends o’er the flowers, 
“O, who will e’er enter the Eden above ?” 


In soft gentle whispers, I hear her replying, 

As her breath lends a fragrance to rose bud and vine; 
“The man in firm faith, on his Savior relying, 

Shall enter, and there on His bosom recline. 


And even the warrior, bathed in the fountain, 

The soldier’s bright spear caused to gush from His side, 
May come by the Cross on Calvary’s mountain, 

And drink of the waters of life’s crystal tide. 


And he who is lowly and humble in spirit, 
And seeks not his own, but the glory of God; 
The kingdom of Heaven ere long shall inherit, 
And bathe his freed spirit in Eden’s pure flood. 


And all they who hunger and thirst for salvation, 
May enter and bask in His presence above ;” 

And this be the student’s unchanging ambition, 
To drink of the rich flowing fountain of love. 


Like our Tgacuer, who’s gone to those green shady bowers 
’ Where the palin and the myrtle and eglantine grow; 
May we act well our part through life’s fleeting hours, 


Then calmly retire and earth bid adieu. } 
The next exercise was the delivery of the valedic- 


tory, by James M. Wincue.t of Onondaga county as 
follows: 


Fe.itow-Stupents:—lIn attempting this day to speak 
to youand for you, I can butexpress my entire insuf- 
ficiency to pertorm the duty. Could | find words to 
describe the retlections whieh attend this closing scene, 
much would 1 say of the Past, to us so filled with 
interest, in the hope that we might draw from ita 
lesson fraught with eaduring wisdom ; and something 
of the Future, which we are in so great a measure to 
fashion for ourselves, that we might be the better pre- 
pared for the toils and temptations it will surely present. 
And vain as must be my endeavors to couvey to your 


minds the emotions which have crowded tumultuous-., | 


ly through mine, as the hour now gliding from our’ 
grasp, approached, bringing with it acertainty, which 

e stoutest shrink to contemplate, still, 1 know whom 
I address, and feel that however great the imperfec- 
tion of the medium, your sympatliy will not fail to 
discover in it, some portion of the meaning it would 
—. : : ; 

The hour of parting between friends is ever one of 

ain. The thought of leaving those with whom we 
1ave formed pleasing associations—whose presence 
and intercourse have won for them an abiding inter- 
est in our hearts—cannot fail to excite sensations of 
sadness and regret. And if ordinary separations are 
thus painful, how much deeper must be the feeling 
when friends are called upon to part, with a conviction 
that time can never witness theirreunion. For, though 
we may see again some of those with whom our adieus 
are so soon to be exchanged, yet do we know that 
never within the years of our mortal life, may we 
meet all with whom we have mingled in the exercises 
of this school—who have been with us alike sharers 
of common woes and delights, and whose last enjoy- 
ment of these relations is embraced within the mo- 
ments which limit this meeting. 

But apart from the ordinary feelings attending the 
close of school-day companionships, you, fellow-stu- 
dents, have others, of a nature peculiar to this school, 
and this occasion. You have not congregated here 
with the purpose which actuates so many who resort 
to the educational institutions of the land. It was not 
merely to master the mysteries of science, and garner 
in your memories the literary lore of ages—to fulfil 
that requirement of society, which, to insure respecta- 
bility, demands of each individual a certain amount 
of what is called learning—that you left friends and 
home, to prosecute among strangers, the severe labors 
which you have justcompleted. No ;—with a humility 
not all unmixed with pride, I say it, the motives that 
impelled you to this course were higher: Ardent as 
was your desire for self-improvement, this desire was 
but incidental to a philanthropy as pure and generous 
as it was enlightened and comprehensive. 

It becomes us, therefore, this day, to mingle with 
the personal considerations it induces, a serious inves- 
tigation of ‘our own dispositions, and the progress we 
have made in self culture and discipline during our 
sojourn here. Ere we sever these ties, let us demand 
of the months during which they have bound us, an 





account of their results; and while the Present is still 
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our own, shape for ourselves a destiny which nothing 
but the omniscience of Providence shall change or im- 
pede. Let us, at this hour,—in this room where was 
registered our pledge to devote ourselves to the ad- 
vancement of common school education—in this room 
hallowed by memories which you need no monition 
to recall to your-minds,—renew in our hearts that sa- 
cred vow, recorded not here alone, and rendered even 
more solemn by the influence of these recollections. 
And when, with hearts filled with these generous re- 
solves, you turn away to seek your respective fields 
of labor, it will not be with a feeling of regret, alone, 
for the termination of a season of enjoyment, but with 
a glad consciousness that the time has at length arriv- 
ed, when you may bend your energies to that toil to 
which you are so solemnly dedicated, and for which 
it has cost you so much protracted effort to prepare. — 

Toil ! cold and harsh as the word may seem, this 
is the true charm which is to transform the elements 
of existence into pleasure. Man, “half-dust, half dei- 
ty” as he is, has not a faculty but what demands labor 
as essential to its health; and this principle, as une- 

nivocally attested by both revelation and nature, is 

rectly derived from that Being in whose likeness he 
was created. Without this condition, he would exist 
the most miserable of beings. It is toil that gives 
action to the pulse and vigor to the step; that quick- 
ens the appetite and distils upon the couch the sweet 
influences of repose; that causes the chee}. to fiush 
and the eye to kindle with the inspiration of thought: 
toil imparts health alike to the body and the soul.— 
Happy are thoae, who, embracing this necessity as the 
blessing it really is, rouse into action every faculty, 
discipline every power and develop every attribute ot 
their natures in the performance of legitimate labor ; 
that which has for its ulterior object, the benefit of all. 
Such toil is yours; toil as ennobling to other minds 
asto your own. Rejoice, then, that Heaven has as- 
signed to you labor so glorious and godlike, that, 
while fulfilling the conditions of your own happiness, 
you cannot execute it without catching some portion 
of the divinity with which it is embued. 

Closely allied to the nature of the teacher’s work 
is the grave consideration, how it may be best ac- 
complished. Invaluable as are the instructions you 
have here received, they will utterly fail of their in- 
tended effect, without that activity and independence 
of thought, on your part, which alone can enable you 
to become true students of nature.. Indomitable per- 
severance, a resolute determination to hold in subjec- 
tion to the will, all the unworthy weaknesses of your 
natures, and a constant recurrence to the origin of all 
knowledge, are indispensable to this result. Cast — 
in imagination, for a ‘moment, the appliances whic 
art has brought to study, and standing alone amidst 
the miracles of nature, observe and reflect. Destilute 
of your loved books and scientific apparatus, still are 
the principles they illustrate, visible on every side 
each sight and sound that meets the sense—each: leaf; 
that grows, and the breeze at whose touch it trembles 
—the very air you breathe, and your ability to breathe 
it—are instinct with their presence. Could your eye, 
then, for an instant, pierce the clouds which dim ou 
mortal vision, and gain but the merest glimpse of the 
great truths which lie at the foundation of all existence, 
how *vould the few faint glimmerings of these truths, 
which men have already been enabled to perceive, 
shrink into insignificance in comparison. Then in- 
deed, would you realize the true nature of your mis- 
sion; and accepting the aid offered by the recorded 
labors of others, use it, not as a dependence, but sim- 
ply as a clue to higher and yet unrevealed mysteries. 

This faculty it will be your privilege to awaken in 


your pupils. It will be yoursto point out to them the 
true object of study ; the connection of the truths thus 
learned with the commonest experiences of life; and 
create an appreciation of the neglected beauties of liter- 
aiure and art; in short, to educate the reason, the 
imagination and the taste. And comprehending all 
this in its infinite importance, it will be yours to re- 
member that the increase of moral improvement in 
the human race has by no means been commensurate 
with that of intellectual; and that in order to develop 
their powers in just proportion, you must so adapt 
your instruction to this great end, that they shall ever 
recognize the Deity in his works, and experience in 
discharging their duties to Him and the world, the high- 
est of earthly gratifications. 

Going forth as you do, to a labor like this, let not 
your courage falter or your hearts faint within you— 
To pause in yourcourse, would, in itself, seem almost 


which you can in no wise escape. Precisely accord- 
ing to the spirit that guides you, will be the influence 
of the knowledge you impart, on the world. ‘The Ge- 
nius of learning has ever been the handmaid, not the 
mistress of mankind. From the hour when she visit- 
ed our first parents under the forbidden tree ; appear- 
ing again, after ages of exile, in the rude arts and 
uncouth symbols of Egypt; visible among the Greeks, 
uo less in their divine creations in poetry and painting 
aud sculptuye, and even the wild rites ot their religion, 
than in the wisdom of their sages and the ideal philos- 
ophy of their schools; shining out in regal iolouies 
from the sterner literature and artof Rome, and then 
driven from herthrone by tle barbarians of the north; 
seeking refuge amidst the delights of ‘Araby the blest,’ 
and imaging the tastes of-its children in the gay and 
fanciful character of their architecture and song 3 
cowering in the cloister through the long night of the 
middle ages, and ministering to the unholy appetites 
of hoary superstition; and finally, emerging from her 
retreat, to desert the bigotry which had so long peld 
her imprisoned, and unite with the mild spirj_ of 
Christianity in the performance of her true miss; on ; 
through all these ages aud in all climes, she has ever 
been in subjection io the spirit of the age. This influ- 
ence it is in your power to guide. Enlightened by 
her teachings and Bian by her srniles—uniting with 
the expericice of all ages, the wisdom learned ouly 
by studying the philosophy of life—you can look for- 
ward to a period when men shall realize all the 

erfection for which eithusiasts have sighed, and re- 
joice in the cousciousness, that to this result, your 
own labors have not a little contributed. 


at parting from schoo!-imates, that the emotions of this 
day are wholly composed. Mingling with these, and 
tinging all with its influence,—giving to your fairest 
anticipations a shade of gloom, and deepening your 
sadness into sorrow—is one reserved by Heaven in 
its inscrutable wisdom for our especial affliction — 
Fain would I shrink from the duty of opening afresh 
that wound, which time can never wholly heal; fain 
would I spare myself and you, the pain of recalling 
the memory of that dispensation which has invested 
the present Normal term with so great a pre-eminence 
in sorrow. But the instinctive affection of every heart 
—the undying love all bear his memory—fori id that 
this hour should pass without yielding its tribu.e to the 

oodness and intellect of him, under whose guidance 
this school has risen to its present state of useiulness, 
and who, but a few brief weeks ago,was struck down 
in our very midst by the unsparing hand of ileath._— 
But otha, Fo can I express the overwhelming grief 
that even yet rises with every remembrance of that 





criminal; for with you rests an accountability from ~ 
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fatal day? With what words shall I describe the tor- 
ture of suspense that racked every bosom, during the 
dreadful hours while he was known to be struggling 
with the power of death ’—how paint the agony that 
peor A that suspense, when the tearful conflict had 
ceased? ‘What language can do justice to the emo- 
tions which accompanied the terrible certainty that 
that glorious intelligence was blotted forever from 
amongst the existences ot earth? To speak of sorrow, 
in the ordinary sense, would be mockery ; to say that 
all hearts throbbed with a common pulse of anguish, 
would miserably fail to depict the intensity of our woe. 
Nor had I the power, would I again bring upon you, 
the tide of affliction that swept over your souls. It is 
enough that you are Normals—that you knew him 
whom we have lost. Recall that gloomy New-Year's 
day which brought with it a realization of our worst 
fears; our solemn meeting within these walls, which 
seemed indued with inaudible voices that continually 
spoke to our trembling souls the certainty of the para- 
lyzing stroke. Did not every thing seem shrouded in 
the very blackness of the grave? At the commence- 
ment of the term, but two brief months before, from 
this very place where I now stand, had he pronoune- 
ed your welcome again to the Normal School, in tones 
of feeling which even yet vibrate in your inmost hearts. 
Here, each morning, had he led its exercises; and 
scarcely more than a week had elapsed since here, in 
words of more than usual eloquence and pathos, he 
closed unconsciously to all, the career of his earthly 
teachings. And as you looked once more on the fa- 
miliar tokens of the past—as you gazed on the well- 
known faces on every side, and your eyes sought 
again the vacant seats of your teachers—tor a brief 
instant, reason wavered before hope, and you could 
but believe that you had been laboring under the in- 
fluence of a frightful dream, and that a few moments 
would give again to your sight the form you had ima- 
gined lost to it forever. But the miserable illuriou 
was but momentary. One by one your teachers en- 
tered the room; silently onih took his aceusiomed 
place ; and then—when you glanced from their hag- 
gard countenances, in which was written all the 
wretchedness of despair, to one still vacant seat in 
their midst—then burst upon you the full extent and 
terrible reality of = bereavement. And so intense 
was the agony which this consciousness awakened, 
that when, amidst a silence, broken only by sobs that 
would not be restrained, you listened to the trembling 
accents of one who had ever been associated in your 
thoughts and affections with him, the very announce- 
ment he made, seemed in itself a relief. 

Let us draw a veil over this sacred scene. It is 
sufficient, that the recollection of that hour lives sti!l 
within the sanctuary of your hearts ;—so must it ever 
live. Tears ofaflection have gushed plentifully forth 
to water his grave, and ever will they keep green the 
laurel whose leaves mingle with its cypress. Holier 
than the flame that rose unceasingly trom the ves- 
tal altar, the fires of admiration and love shall ever 
be kept alive in your bosoms by the remembrance of 
his genius and his worth. 

And well may you linger with fondness on his 
memory, for seldom does the Deity vouchsafe to man, 
accomplishments and gifts as rare and various as 
were united in him. This place and hour—my own 
utter incapacity—forbid any adequate eulogy on Da- 
vip P. Pacz; but from-a few remarks on a character so 
admirable, i must not refrain. All bear unequivocal 
and eamest testimonyto his virtues ;—l ask, has he 
not an equal title to the award of greatness? With a 
soul above the paltry pursuits of the world—a mind 
pre-eminent for the highest attributes of reason and 





imagination—a_ power of speech that never failed to 
carry with it the sympathies of his audience, and 
which often rose into strains of the loftiest and purest 
eloquence equanimity which no emergency could 
disturb, and an energy and ‘courage that no obstacle 
could quell —what further than these, I ask,are neces- 
sary to constitute greatness? Would that subtle ‘intel- 
lect have been powerless to cope with the diplo- 
macy of courts? or that eloquence to which all lis- 
teners responded, have lost itscharm within the walls 
of asenate? Would the sacred desk have paralyzed 
its power! or would it have been impotent, when 
pleading the cause of right before the tribunals of his 
country? Did not that kingly presence, that mastery 
of human _ hearts, that unfailing self-possession, and 
steady judement, and lighining-like perception, mark 
him infallibly for one who could have led armies ta 
conquest or wrought for himself an immortality of 
historic famie—had inclination stooped so low? And 
yet, because he rose above the objects of a ey am- 
bition, and, with sight reaching tar beyond the limits 
of time, lent these powers to the greatest work of hu- 
manity, regardless of the unmeaning honors for which 
so many barter the fairest gifts of God—because, in 
short, he disdained the idolatries of earth--men hesitate 
to award the meed of greatness ;—hesitate to distin- 
guish with their tinsel badges, one who so little re- 
spected them as to be content to live and die, merely 
—a teacher ? 
Then beitso Vheday will come when such names 
shall shine brightest in the records of the world’s his- 


tory ;—when such men shall stand forth there, its true 
The day will come when men - 


patriots and heroes 
shall vie with each other to do honor to his memory ; 
—when enlightened generations shall turn their gaze 
backward into the dusky shadows of this age, and res- 
cue from the relicts of its barbarism, the fame of one 
whore genius and desires carried him far beyond the 
scope of appreciation by his cotemporatries. 

Accompanyig this consoling reflection, comes a 
remembrance, to you, of an influence equally holy and 
soothing. Associated with his death, is a conscious- 
ness that the responsibility which the event threw on 
Fou, in connection with others, has been nobly met.— 
can have proved yourselves worthy the confidence 
reposed in you by the guardians me teachers of the 
school. You, fellow-students, will be distinguished 
from those of other terms, for the prompt and unwa- 
verng support you yielded to it at the most critical 

eriod of its existence. The influences-his atiliction 
ee cast around you, are purifying and holy. On you 
has descended a distinction most honorable. and sa- 
cred ; yours is a nobility of grief. It has been your 
melancholy privilege to listen to the last teachings of 
that gifted spirit, and look on the dust whence it had 
fled forever. And oh! may the remembrance of that 
last lock never fail to recall a sense of your desti- 
ny and your duty! may those teachings, coupled with 
his spotless example, and sanctified by his martyrdom 
in the great cause, ever be present in your niids, to 
guide you through the difficulties and temptations of 
life. 

For such a man, our sorrow is both selfish and gen- 
erous. We moum selfishly for ourselves,—generous- 
ly for the world. But how do we dare to murmur at 
his departure? Seemed it not, during those feariul 
days, that his spirit, wearied with its mortal probation, 
was struggling wit) the bonds that bound it to the 
earth? It was even so; his physician will tell you 


that it was not the disease that sundered the tie; it 
was the strengih of a soul which no human power 
could longer detain from its native Heaven: 

Let, then, our mourning be tempered with resigna- 
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tion. - Powerful as was his influence while on earth, 
is it not even greater now? Still may that spirit hover 
over the scenes of his earthly labor ; still, drawn by 
sympathy and compassion, may it frequént these halls; 
still present, as before, may its whisperings strengthen 
the promptings of eonscience and faith,and breathe into 
all its exercises, ‘he holiness of its own purified nature. 
Still he lives ; lives in influence and in name: 

“He is not dead ; the great man never dies.” 

From this event, we turn to the still more sudden 
departure of a school-mate. Totally unwarned of the 
change which -awaited her—denied the privilege of 
even one short prayer to compose her soul for its 
startling flight—with no hands of kindred to smooth 
her dying pillow—one of ournumber has been snatch- 
ed away in the very morning of life, when existence 
itself is a delight, to the immediate presence of her 
God. In her accustomed place at the close of one 
week, her death was announced to us at the commence- 
ment of the next, and her mortal remains, even then, 
hundreds of miles away, speeding tothe home to which 
a few weeks were to have restored her, flushed with 
health and hope, and the joy of that re-union. Little 
did he: fond friends anticipate such areium. Yet are 
they not entirely unconsoled ; the knowledge that her 
duties, here, were ever promptly discharged, her re- 
lations unexceptionably sustained, must have been to 
their afflicted hearts 

* Like healing sent on wings of sleep ;” 
for such an one could not have been ill prepared to die. 

And yet three more of the Normal band have been 
gathered to the grave. ‘Three of those who in former 
terms, passed out from amongst us, have, during 
the present, been called to exchange the mysteries of 
this life for the certainties of the next. It was the 
privilege of but few of us to enjoy with these a per- 
sonal acquaintance ; but we have been permitted to 
hear from the lips of those who knew them, such tes- 
timeny to their purity and worth, that we can butjoin 
in the notes of mourning that followed their departure. 

May not these reminiscences, fellow-students, be 
to us like the admonitions of guardian spirits? As of 
old, gay revellers were often startled in the midst of 
their mirth, as their eyes fell on the skeleton form 
which had been introduced as a memento mori to their 
—. so may we retain in our minds the memory 
of these tokens of mortality, to remind us of the 
vanity of earthly pleasures, and the unresting flight 


joftime that bears us onwatd to the grave. And so 


re! they be remembered, that, even in life, death 
shall be robbed of its terrors :—may each 


“So live, that when'the summons comes to juin 
Th’ innumerable caravan that moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry slave, at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 








Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 
But the hour of separation must not be dedicated 
lone to sorrow. Glimpses of the purest joy beam 
rough the gloom upon us, like sunlight from the 
‘loud. The recollection of friendships formed, of 
ouls expanded, of principles imbibed, brings with it 
sweet solace for our regret. All,—those who pass 
ence forever, and those who return agai to spend 
nother season in the experiences of student-life, - are 
ispired with impulses in no way akin to sorrow.— 
‘he prospect of duties yet to do, nerves your hearts 
vith an energy mingled with strong joy. Home, with 


| its delights,—its old familiar haunts of childhood, 
nd the faces, as familiar, of those who made them 
ear,—its dreams of youth, gleaming in their pristine 





brightness through the charmed atmosphere of dis- 
tance,-- home, with its love of kindred, and luxury of 
fireside delights—home, “sweet home,” beckons 
you back to its loved retreat. Another life- a life 
which you would fain picture to yourselves radiant 
with eternal sunshine—commences with your de- 
parture from these halls. The clouds which have 
overshadowed you in the Past, seem to cast no shade 
on your future path There all is light and hope; 
your way seems strewn with flowers, and your spir- 
its continually bathed in the music of gladness. 

Fellow-students, your course through life, if not a 
constant fruition of youthful visions, may be one of 
contentment and pure joy. The performance of —_ 
to ourselves and to others is its own ‘“ exceeding ric 
reward.” Happiness is twin-born with virtue. You 
go forth to toil, indeed, but your toil mav be made 
sweeter than the most intoxicating pleaswies of the 
voluptuary. You go'f6 toil; but toil more honorable 
than his who reared his throne on a | omg of hu- 
man bones, and whose sceptre flashed over the cor- 
onets of a hundred kings. No history, perchance, 
will chronicle your deeds on its false page; no shouts 
of swarming thousands herald the approach of your 
footsteps ; but the record of your labors will be found 
written in golden characters in the revelations of eter- 
nity, and your spirits borne to their home on high, 
amidst the songs of rejoicing angels. ; 

To you, gentlemen of the Executive Committe, | 
would tender the adieus of my agsociates, and their 
thanks for your kindness and your care. When the 
school was so suddenly and painfully deprived of its 
head, you reposed in them a confidence alike honor- 
able to all. That confidence they have endeavored 
to justify. And duringthat hour of gloom, you more 
than realized the hopes of those who trembled lest 
our institution should sink beneath the blow. Itis a 

rivilege we cannot be denied, to say to you, on leay- 
ing, that the wisdom you manifested during that try- 
ing emergency, has won from us unreserved confi- 
dence and respect; and that, in wishing for you here- 
after, an equal exhibition of this quality, we express, 
to the fullest extent, our anticipations of your success 
in the management of the school. 

But to our teachers, 1 cannot hope to express the 
feelings which this moment inspires. Earnestly as 
we have endeavored to perform our various duties, 
we feel that whatever of success we may have had, 
is, in agreat degree, attributable to you. Standing as 
we do on the threshold of departure, all the evidences 
of your unceasing kindness, rush with indescribable 
distinctness upon us. Your gentleness, firmness, and 
consistency—your untiring efforts for our improve- 
ment-. are registered indelibly in our hearts. Espe- 
cially have these qualities been displayed, since 80 
fearful an inroad was made in your ranks. It was 
then, that extremity developed in an eminent degree, 
your conscientious interest in the school, and your 
fitness for the trusts you hold. And, in our Principal, 
especially, no false modesty must prevent an express 
ion of our confidence. A crisis of the most alarming 
nature has occurred in the history of our school. Itis 
due to our feelings--to the cause—-to all who hear 
me to-day—that the views of those who have had the 
best opportunity of observing the results—those who 
have known the school as it was, and as it 1s, and 
who to-day receive the last token of its benefits—be 
civen, as we leave forever its hallowed precincts.— 

ye would say, therefore, that our confidence in the 
Normal. School is unshaken. At that hour when clouds 
and thick darkness enveloped its fate--when its 
friends stood appalled by its peril, and its very exist- 
ence seemed to hang trembling on the slightest ad- 
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verse influence—at that hour, you shrunk not from the 
responsibility it brought, but devoted yourself with an 
energy and skill that astonished all, to the duty of re- 
oa 9 the ravage which seemed so nearly fatal.— 

o fill, successfully, the station to which you were ap- 
pointed, vacated as it was, few might dare to hope ; 
to fail in the undertaking, seemed almost inevitable. 
You accepted this station, with its burden of incalcu- 
lable toil and care, and almost certain loss of reputa- 
tion, and the result has been such as fully re-animates 
dur fainting hopes, and renews the anticipations of 
other days. If ever this school has been an agent of 
good, we believe it to be so still; and to your efforts, 
and those of yourassociates, is this continuance to be 
attributed. And with this conviction, and attended 
by auguries for its success, as fair as ever haunted the 
fancy of its first founders, we go forth to execute the 
duties which you have enjoined. 


Hon. Curistopuer Morgan, State Superintendent 
of Common Schools, and.Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the State Normal School, then addres- 
sed the audience. We give the following, though a 
mere sketch of his remarks: 


Mr. Morean said he had been requested, a few 
days since, to offer some remarks on this interesting 
occasion ; but other duties had so much engrossed his 
attention as not to leave a moment’s time for reflec- 
tion. He had, however, but a few words to say, nor 
was it necessary to say much, since all that had been 
seen to-day,spoke more eloquently than anything he 
could present. 

He entered upon his official duties with no propos- 
— in favor of the Normal School. He con- 
essed that he was indifferent in regard to it, if not 
prejudiced ; but his prejudices were the result of a 
want of knowledge of the plan upon which the insti- 
tution was based, and the success with which it had 
been carried forward. He knew little of the institu- 
tion, and had formed no favorable opinion of it in con- 
Sequence of misrepresentations. He confessed that 
these misrepresentations had had their influence upon 
his mind But that influence was early dissipated. 
A better knowledge of the institution had induced 
him to form a more just opinion of it. 

He came to Albany when there was a deep gloom 
over the institution. In a few days after his arrival, 
that good man—possessing so much of intellect, of 
benevolence and of every attribute of the man and 
the christian, was removed by death. He remem- 
bered well how he ee, although he had seen 
him but once; but had he never seen him, he could 
not have mistaken his character, his worth and his 
influence. His works praised him. The heaving 
breast, the tearful eye of those who loved him, gave 
the most powerful evidence that a great and good 
man had fallen. If Mr. M. had any prejudices— any 
doubt of the success of the State Normal School—of 
its utility—they disappeared the moment he became 
acquainted with its perfect adaptation to the impor- 
tant objects which it was established to promote. All 
apprehended that the loss of its first and truest friend 
would be irretrievable, and that the Normal School 
could not recover from the heavy blow; but it is grat- 
ifying to know that no oneman isindispensable to the 
usefulness or existence of the institution. The same 
Providence which removes one friend, raises up an- 
other to guide and direct its interests. The progress 
of the School has been continued, with no change in 
its arrangements or prospects. The pupils have much 
to do in giving character to this School. They who 
go hence are its representatives. Their character as 
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teachers, their usefulness in of and their fidelity 
to the pledge they have given, will give permanency 
to the institution. Its success depends upon the im-| 
pression which its graduates make upon the public 
mind. It will be of no avail that their teachers have 
been faithful, unless they furnish constant and une- 
quivocal testimony in favor of the system, by devo 
ting themselves to the business of teaching. The pu- 
pils have, so far as known, sustained the reputation 
of the School. He had been prejudiced, because he 
feared that these obligations had not been kept; but 
from what he had learned from his predecessor, who 
has felt a deep interest in the success of the institu- 
tion, he was satisfied that no persons could have more 
faithfully kept their pledge, than have the pupils of 
this institution. Be faithful, said Mr. M., be true to 
the obligations you have so solemny assumed, and | 
have no fears for the success of the Normal School. 

‘A step has been taken to give permanency to this 
institution. As there are many present who have 
yy to save the school, I appeal to them in its be- 

alf. You have, gentlemen of the Legislature, seen 
the exhibition of well disciplined mind, of good or- 
der, of practical knowledge in teaching, and I appeal 
to you to give to this School a permanent endowment, 
Be pray countenance and endorse the principle of 
Normal Schools. Educate the Teachers a the State’ 
instead of taking them from the workshops, the fields 
or the professions. Endow liberally this school, and 
if the system works well, create other schools in oth- 
er sections of the State—one in each county if need 
be. The expense is of minor consideration. The 
State of New York cannever become embarrassed by 
her contributions to popular education. Benevolence 
does not embarrass. A State can never be impover! 
ished by liberally sustaining her schools. Yot nee 
have no fears, gentlemen, that you can do tcc muc 
for the education of the people. 
and they should be employed to give permanency 
and efficiency to the Normal School. 

He regretted that he had had no more op) orunity 
to mingle with the members of this Instituton. He 
had seen enough to satisfy him that the legislature 
ought to sustain this Normal Schoul. He had seen 
that the Teachers had done all that could be done; 
and he trusted that the Legislature appreciated thei 
valuable services. It was gratifying to him, as it musi 
be to all, to witness these exhibitions. Let them have 
their legitimate influence. 

We are now, said Mr. M., about to separate—per 
haps not to meet again this side the tomb. If you 
have indulged one unkind word against each other— 
one ungenerous suspicion, or one unkind feeli 
against a teacher—recall that word and cast off th 
feeling. With kind and generous emotions, go fo 
to the discharge of your obligations. Imitate the ex 
ample and emulate the exalted virtues of him, wh 
addressed you from this spot, where I now stand, wh 
I first entered this school, and who hasgone, we 
toa brighter and purer world. 


The following parting hymn was ther sung, 
words of which were also composed by Miss Mag 
J. Dewey ; 


From the halls we love so well. 
Stations high assuming, 
Weto longing spirits bear 
Education’s blessings rare, 
With its light illuming ; 
Bright light! Heaven’s light! 


Welcome then, thrice welcome, toil ; 
Noble is our mission ; 





Wisdom’s paths in joys excel 


We have the means} 
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All that sweetest poets tell 
Of the fields elysian ; 
Rich joys! Rare joys! 


Hail! fair science, heavenly ray! 
May thy light endufing, 
Cheer us in our duty’s way, 
Round us spread eternal day, 
Purest joys ensuring ; 
Sweet day! Blest day! 


Farewell, now, each friendly heart, 
Duty’s eall is pressing; 
We onearth no more may meet, 
Yet in Heaven we'hope to greet, 
With our Father's blessing. 
Dear friends! Kind friends! 
The diplomas were then presented to the graduating 
class by the Principal, Prof. Grorce R. Perkins, who 
addressed the students as follows : 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of the Senior Class: 
As you are now about to take your final leave of this 
Institution, allow me to say a few words by way of 
caution, as well as encouragement, in regard to your 
future relations as teachers. 

You have all toiled and labored assiduously, some 
of you for more than two years, and have completed 
the prescribed course of studies of the Normal School ; 
you have enjoyed all its benefits and privileges, and 
are now deemed qualified to go forth as teachers and 

ides of the young, who are scattered throughout the 
ength and breadth of this State. 

ou have, as pupils of this Institution, received 
many advantages; consequently much will be expect- 
ed and required of you, as teachers. Be careful then 
not to disappoint the friends of education in this re- 
spect. 
You have it in your power to accomplish much 
good in your noble profession, and you also have it in 
your power to do much which shall injure and retard 
the good effects of popular education. 

The prosperity and perpetuity of this Institution 
depend very much upon the wise and correct conduct 
of its graduates. The public look to youas the fruits 
of this school, and by your usefulness and success, 
will — judge of the value of Normal Schools. 
If you all do your duty discreetly, faithfully and hon- 

y, there need be no fear for the continuance of 
our beloved Institution. Then will the experiment of 
a Normal School prove successful. ; 

As you love this Institution, as you feel an interest 
in the welfare of the rising generation, and in the wel- 
fare of mankind at large, let me urge upon you by all 
good and proper motives, to be exceedingly circum- 
spect in your future conduct. Never indulge in exhi- 
bitions of arrogance and self-sufficiency. It is very 
easy for a teacher in this way to create such unfavor- 
able prejudices against himself, as shall require much 
time and great exertions to remove: Bea ways mo- 
dest and unassuming, especially when among those 
who have labored longer than yourselves in the cause 
of Fg tp anys Pe 

ere are many things to encourage you in your 
future labors. he field of operation . wide “on 
ample. There are in this State upwards of 700,000 
children receiving aid from our munificient school 
fund. The attention of the public is directed to the 
importance of good schools; and it is, to a considera- 
ble extent, looking to the graduates of this Institution, 
to produce the necessary improvements. It is true 
that the number of graduates of the Normal School 
is sufficient to supply only a small portion of our 


11,000 schools; still, if you all do your duty, your in- 
fluence will, in a er or less degree, be felt in ev- 
ery district of the State. You must be active in your 








labors at all proper times, and in all proper places, 
ready to discharge your whole duty as teachers and 
missionaries in the great cause of education. Your 
duties are not to be confined to the five and a half 
days per week in your school room, but you should 
so interest yourselves in the welfare of all those with 
whom your lot is cast, as to win their confidence, and 
so to exert a good and salutary influence over all.— 
Seek to do good unto all, especially unto those under 
your immediate charge. 

Go forth then in the good and great cause of educa- 
ting the rising generation. Make use of all proper 
means to accelerate this noble work, which has been 
so well begun. Trust not wholly to your own strength 
and wisdom, but seek that wisdom which cometh 
from above, which is able under all circumstances to 
direct you right; and may the blessing of Heaven 
smile upon your efforts, and erown them with suc- 
cess. 


List of Graduates of the Normal School, March 30, 1848, 


with their post office address. 

NAMES. POST-OF FICE, COUNTY. 
Ophelia Brown Oppenhiem Fulton 
Mary C. Burt Norway Herkimer 
Francis ©. Church Ruiland Jefferson 
Martha 8. Clapp La Fayette Onondaga 
Sarah E. Evans Bainbridge Chenango 
Sarah T. Foster Rochester Monroe 
Mary Hamilton Waterford Saratoga 
Mary J. Ingersoll Pulaski Oswego 
Emily Jenks Amenia Unmon Duchess 
Delia S. Kellogg Batavia Genesee 
Harriet Loveridge Churchville Monroe 
Mary L. Mallory Bethany Centre Genesee 
Mary Etta Mesick Castleton Rensselaer 
Kate M. McLean Cobleskill Schoharie 
Mary E. Perkins Brooklyn Kings 
Frances K. Phelps Mount Morris Livingston 
Mary D. Rose South Cortland Cortland 
Jane Ann Smith Yorktown Westchester 
Oliva D. Smith Preston Hollow Albany 
Emerette Steele Windham Centre Greene 
Margaret A. Uline West Sand Lake Rensselaer 
Sarah J. Vandevoort Champlain Clinton 
Fanny C. Webster Westford Otsego 
Laurancy J. Wilcox Newville Herkimer 
Sarah Wilson Salem Washington 
Charles R. Abbott Vista Westchester 
Milton H. Baker West Bloomfield Ontario 
Dalson W. Blanchard Owego Tioga 
Isaac R. Blauvelt Manuet Rockland 
Elijah R. Crowell Urbana Steuben 
Charles D. Foster Palmyra Wayne 
Alexander R. Haskin Jackson Washington 
Andrew Hegeman New Utrecht Kings 
William H. Henderson New Albion Cattaraugus 
Richmond W. Howland Watertown Jeflerson 
James Johonnot Syracuse Onondaga 
Emerson W. Keyes Albany Albany 
Samuel G. McLaughlin Newburgh Orange 
Ansel Patridge Wilmington Essex 
Loren P. Sessions Hyde Park Dutchess 
Judson Sibley Napoli Cattaraugus 
Willard D. Straight Port Gibson Ontario 
John H. Thompson Blooming Grove Orange 
William T. Tift Sandy Creek Oswego 
Jackson Voorhess Beaver Kill Sullivan 
Eugene Weller Honeny Falls Monroe 
Seymour Wheaton Flushing Cayuga 
James M. Winchell Syracuse Onondaga 
Edward Wright Carmel Putnam 
John F. Youngs Vista Westchester 


The large and highly gratified audience, will 
not soon forget this occasion, nor the favorable im- 
pressions it created for the Normal School. The ex- 
ercises were of such an excellent character as to give - 
a most favorable introduction of the graduating class 
to the confidence of the public. 
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From the National Era. 
FEARLESS AND FAITHFUL. 


Labor fearless, labor faithful, . 
Labor while the day shall last, 
For the shadows of the evening 
Soon thy sky will overcast. 
Ere shall end thy day of labor. 
Ere shall rest thy manhood’s sun, 
Strive with every power within thee, 
That th’ appoiated task be done. 


Life is not the traceless shadow, 
Nor the wave upon the beach; 
Though our days are brief, yet lasting 
Is the stamp we give to each. 
Life is real, life is earnest, 
Full of labor, full of thought ; 
Every hour and every moment 
Is with living vigor fraught. 


Fearless wage life’s sternest conflict, 
Faithful be to thy high trust, 

If thou’lt have a memory cherished, 
And a path bright as the just. 

Labor fearless, labor faithful, 
Labor until set of sun, 

And the welcome shall await thee, 
Promised plaudit of * well done.” 


4. C0: 
Ononcaga county, N.Y. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE TRUE SCHOLAR. 


In a discourse on Education. delivered by Professor 
Tappan before the Pittsfield Young Ladies’ Semina- 
r;, Which we think one of the most elevated, compre- 
hensive and clo uent esays on the great subject of 
the true spirit in which Education -particularly that 
noblest kind of it, self education—should be pursued. 
It strikes us as full of important truth finely expressed, 
and we commend it especially to parents and the 
young. 

The right spirit of education shows itself in the high 
and noble resolution to become educated—a resolu- 
tion built upon the conviction that education is the 
birthright of the mind; a resolution, therefore, to be 
awed by no opposition, nor quelled by any difficulties 
which less than superhuman strength can meet. 

“ What sustained my courage,” says Heyne, “ was 
neither ambition nor presumption, nor even the hope 
of one “7 taking my “gaa among the learned. e 
stimulus that incessantly spurred me on, was the feel- 
ing of the humiliation of my condition, the shame 
with which I shrunk from the thought of that degra- 
dation which the want of a good education would im- 
pose npon me; above all the determination of battling 
courageously with fortune. I was resolved to try 
whether, although she had thrown me among the dust, 
I should be able to rise by my own efforts.” His ar- 
dor only increased with his difficulties. For six 
weeks, he allowed himself only two nights’ sleep in 
the week. Here was a mind, conscious that its capa- 
bilities were not given, only to throw. shame upon 
them by grovelling with the filth of the world: Heyne 
felt that to rise was the birthright of his mind, and 
could not be prevented. Though fame should never 
make mention of his name, and he might forever re- 
main in obscurity, yet he would satisfy the longings 
of his mind, and enjoy the consiousness that he was 
an educated man. 

In the next place, it isa spirit which leads us to a 
comprehension of the attributes, capacities, and of our 
intellectual, or spiritual being. We have already seen 
what inadequate results men are prone to forecast— 
He can forecast the true results, the development of 
our whole being, who so farcomprehends this being, 
as to look upon it with the awe and love which be- 


longs to its inculeable worth and dignity. The man 
who, particularly, at least. regards ‘neat as ‘ dust 
and earth, and becomes a mere pander to his own 
passions, or the submissive world—a world of names 
and modes and pretensions, hollow and shadowy— 
can never educate himself, for he can never know or 
value his real being, nor can he submit to the self-de- | 
nial, and the patient toil involved in the discipline. 

The next denen we mention, and a cardinal ele- 
ment of this self education, is the love of perfection. 
This is a generic designation, and includes the love 
of all that is beautiful, great, and good; it of course 
includes the great ends of our being, our duties and 
responsibilities. Meditations upon what the mind is, 
and upon what it may become in relation to the pre- 
sent, and stiil more in relation to the future, awaken 
this love. It is a feeling which once awakened, can 
never die. It grows stronger with the growth of the 
mind, with increase of knowledge, and in its own 
glowing exercise. It isa solace in trouble, a joy in 
success, a strength in difficulty, and the very life of 
hope. It isthe shield and buckler of the soul, and 
defies the temptations of sense, and the scorns and 
jeers of folly ; it is the living principle of its develop- 
ment, and tad it on from perfection to perfection, 
from glory to glory. 

“Its holy flame for ever burneth, 
From heaven it came, to heaven returneth.” 

Another element is, a due appreciation of the end 
of knowledge. Knowledge is valuable forthe delight 
which it affords, the uses to which it may be applied: } 
and above all, as the mean of mental development. | 
The great error of men is, to look upon the acquisition 
of knowledge itself, as constitutingéhe education, when 
the education is really the consequence of knowledge. 

Knowledge is infinite. We shall increase in knowl- 
edge forever. The highest amount of knowledge that 
can be gained during this life, must still in respect of 
knowledge, leave us children. But, in the cultivation 
of the mind, by the wise acquisition aud application 
of knowledge, there is a great end that can be gained, 
and gaining which, we are more than children. It is 
such a development of all the parts of our being, that 
we shall know them all in their rich and dehghtful 
experiences, and acquire over them a ready command. 
This I say, isa great end; for after this, the acquisition 
of know edge ceases to be a toil, and becomes the 
habitual and pleasant effortcf the mind. To think, to" 
reason, to observe, to deduce principles, to combine 
forms of the great and the beautiful, to interpret the 
events of the world as they appear, to practice virtue, 
is the natural work of the mind. Education prepares 
it for its natural work. It isa great end, also, be- 
cause, when it is gained, the destiny of the mind is 
fixed for time and immortality. The destiny is fixed, 
because the character is determined. 











TOUCHING ANECDOTE. 


At a Teacher’s Convention in Springfield, Mr. 
Sweetzer, in an eloquent speech, illustrated the force 
of example by the following striking anecdote :-- 

“A painter while journeying, accidently fell in 
with a most beautiful child, and was 80 enrapture 
with its countenance that he immediately resolved to 
paint it, and carried his determination into execution. 

‘Hanging the painting in his studio he made it his 
guardian angel, and when he wasdesponding orangry, 
sought encouragement and calmness in gazing into its 
beautiful face. He thought that if he could ever meet 
with itscounterpart, he would paint that also. Year 
pasted away, and the painter succeeded in finding no 
one so infernally ugly-looking as to satisfy his idea of 
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an opposite to his darling picture; but by chance | highest objects of our government to provide amply for the 


while visiting a prison, after having almost given up 
in despair, he saw a young man stretched upon the 
floor in his cell in a perfect paroxism of rage. This 
struck him as his desideratum, and he lost no time in 
transfering the face to canvass and placing it side by 
side with his ideal of purity. And. who, think you, 
wasthe original of hislast painting? ‘The same that 
when a child, had furnished him with his long cher- 
ished, and beautiful —s the innocent, happy and 
darling babe. The change had been wrought the 
teachings he had been subject to, and the examples 
set before him.’ ”’— Springfield Republican. 
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SYRACUSE, MAY 1, 1848. 
= == —— 
EDUCATIONAL LESSONS FROM EUROPE. 

The revolutions of the old world are replete with instruc- 
tion and admonition to all civilized nations. They unfold 
most clearly, those great and immutable principles of politi- 
cal economy-and religion, upon which every government 
should be founded in order to secure happiness tc its citizens 
and perpetuity for its institutions. Experience has shown 
that no government can be successful for a long period with- 
out providing the means for increasing knowledge and virtue 
among its subjects.. The system of education contains the 
great bond cf union which is to give power to civilized na- 
tions. The people must be qualified, by instrumentalities 
furnished and stistained by the government, forthe duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship, or no well regulated public 
sentiment can exist. 

There is an innate love of liberty inman. It is one of the 
elements of life itself, but ittakesits direction from surround 
ing influences. These influences constitute in part, the edu- 
cation every man is destined to receive, and just in propor- 
tion as the value of a good citizen is greater than that ofa 
bad one, are the obligations of government to provide the 
means of securing the former and avoiding the latter. 

In despotic governments the people are kept in ignoranee, 
asthe means of preserving the concentration of that power, 
which in republics is diffused among the masses and with 
safety only as knowledge and virtue obtain. The people 
throughout the kingdoms of Europe, by the agency of the 
press, have seen those glimmerings of light which reveal the 
truth that man was born for a nobler sphere than merely to 
serve kings. Whether this discovery will result in the ele- 
vation and consequent increased happiness of the oppressed 
and down trodden masses of Europe will depend almost en- 
tirely upon the facilities for mental and moral culture created 
by the re-organization of their political structure, and the fi- 
delity with which they are improved by the masses who are 
to be entrusted with the rights of selfgovernment. No indi- 
vidual can look upon these discordant elements, peering up 
amidst the throes of political excitement, without serious 
apprehensions for the result of these great movements. We 
all look instinctively to the qualifications of each individual 
who is to be vested with this new sovreignty, and fear the 
stride from despotism to republicanism is too great to be safe. 
When hope predominates, we fancy that we can discover re- 
publics rising in quick succession upon the ruins of empires ; 
but as fear alternates, the pleasing scene changes only to 
disclose anarchy and bloodshed for the want of that education, 
without which no republican form of government can long 
exist. Be the result what it may in the old world, the pre- 
sent crises is full of admonition to us. It enforces anew the 

















education of its citizens—that universal suffrage is safe, only 
when sustained by universal education. 


It is as sad as it is common, tos6e men enter the political 
contests of the day with a warmth of feeling and energy of 
action that indicate the deepest interest in the welfare of our 
country, while their inactivity in the cause of universal ed- 
ucation clearly demonstrates that they are under the influ- 
ence of popular excitement, instead of a high and holy de- 
votion to the true objects of government—the elevation and 
happiness of all its. subjects. Every day adds new testimony 
to the necessity for thorough edueation, not of the few but 
ofthe many. We have only toread the lessons afforded by 
this era in the world’s history, and we shall meet with unar 
swerable arguments in favor of renewed exertions to improve 
our educational facilities and make them free to all. The 
statesman and the philanthropist will find new and more 
forcible appeals in the picture the world now. presents for 
our contemplation. No money is more wisely expended than 
that which is judiciously appropriated to the diffusion of 
knowledge and virtue, nor any exertions in the cause of 
humanity sooner or more richly rewarded than those rightly 
made for the education of the young. The well-informed 
‘and honest statesman, the inteiligent and liberal minded citi- 
zen, the christian and the philanthropist, whose views of so- 
ciety and of duty are not obscured by too long cherished 
selfishness, admits the wisdom of this policy of our govern- 
ment; but alas! how many neglect their duty, or perform it 
erudgingly. How many excuse their shameful lukewarm- 
ness in the cause of popular education by haughty assump- 
tions of greater prudence in action, or sounder sentiments on 
this great subject; always finding fault with those who do 
act, they escape criticism themselves by their supineness ; 
they act only as critics and judges, never as contributors to 
the welfare ofthe rising race. To them we present the 
alarming, yet thrillingly interesting events of continental 
Europe, as fit subjects for reflection and incitement to-duty. 
If carefully studied, we doubt whether they will heap cen- 
sures upon our Legislators and the active friends of sound 
and useful learning, because a Normal School is permanent- 
ly endowed, or our higher institutions fostered. by the gov- 
ernment. No nation ever became embarrassed or impover- 
ished by supporting its educational and charitable institutions, 
but many have been ruined by neglecting them; nor will 
any good citizen, himself the patron and friend of education, 
ever indulge in complaints that so much is expended for 
these purposes. His main desire will be to see that it is well 
and profitably expended, and that society receives a fair 
equivalent for whatever contributions the state shall make 
forthe improvement and happiness of its citizens, whether 
by appropriations to Colleges, Academies, Normal School or 
its eleemosynary Institutions. With our 11,000 common 
schools these form one great system, to which we mustever 
look for the germs of good government, and the increase of 
human happiness. So must France and every other nation 
that would successfully entrust its government to the mass 
of its citizens. © 


Who then is fearful of too much liberality, too much exer- 
tion in the cause of education? Letthe hypocritical adinirer 
of our free institutions and the sordid miser who lives only to 
accumulate money and die without leaving any evidence of 
usefulness to the world to brighten his memory, entertain 
such fears; but let no patriot statesman, no friend of man 
kind, no christian philosopher falter when the whole world is 





long conceded truth, that it should be among the first and 


in agitation on account of ignorance and bad government. 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

We give a brief account of the semi-annual examination 

"Of the State Normal School, together with the Poem, the 

valedictory, the remarks of the State Superintendent of 

Schools and the closing address by the Principal. The pro- 

ceedings are in a high degree interesting and instructive, 

and fully meet the expectations of those who have anticipa- 
ted most from the Institution. 

The Legislature have wisely given a permanent endow: 
ment to the School, and appropriated $15,000 for the erec- 
tion of a building to be located on ground owned by the 
State Thelocation, in rear ofthe old State Hall, is an excel- 
lent one. Its proximity to the Geological rooms may be re- 
garded as an important consideration, as it will enable the 
Institution to receive the benefits of the state collection of 
specimens in natural history, without inconvenience. - 

This act of the Legislature will enable the executive com- 
mittee of the Normal-School to increase its usefulness by 
enlarging the facilities for carrying out the objects of the In- 
stitution. It is no longer regarded as an experiment, subject 
to the fears that it may yet prove afailure. All the arrange- 
ments will be improved in consequence of being permanent. 
The school, so highly prospered under its temporary organi- 
gation, will excite new expectations and inspire new hopes 
to encourage the friends of education throughout the State. 
The services of its graduates have thus far borne the most 
undoubted testimony in favor of the system of Normal Schools, 
at once allaying opposition and removing doubts as to the 
wisdom of the policy adopted by the State in reference tothe 
education of teachers. 


POSTAGE ON THE DISTRICT SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Having ascertained that several post-masters charge pamph- 
let postage on the District School Journal, thus increasing it 
from one to three cents for each number, we submitted the 
question to the Post-master General, and received the follow- 
ing answer: 





Post-Office Department, 
April 20th, 1848. 


Sir :—In answer to your letter of the 15th, you are inform- 
ed, that the P. M. General has made no decision under which 
the District school Journal of the State of New York is sub- 
jected to postage other than that chargeable on newspapers. 

are Pe Yours, 


Brown 


Sec. Asst. P. M. General. 
Whenever other than newspaper postage has been charg- 
ed, it has been done without the authority of the Department, 
and should be refunded. The above is sufficient authority 
an the subject, and may be used to prevent an obviously 
Wrong construction ofthe postage law, whenever an attempt 
is made to exact more than newspaper postage. 





Horace Mann, the distinguished secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts’ board of education, has been elected to fill the va- 
cancy in Congress occasioned by the death of John Quincy 
Adams. As he does not contemplate resigning the office he 
has filled with so much honor to himself and usefulness to 
society, the cause of popular education will sustain no loss 
by his being called upon to participate in the councils of the 
nation. 


ArpenT Spirits anp Tozacco.—The Board of education 
of this city, have passed a resolution against employing any 
teacher who makes use of ardent spitits or tobaccoin any form. 








{> The New York State Teachers’ Association, will hold 
Rs next anniversary at Auburn, on the second Wednesday of 


STANDING DISTRICT CLERK, 


Mr. Epiror :—Feeling as I do a great interest in the p 
gress and improvement of common schools, I take the liber. 
ty of suggesting an article for your Journal, which has | 
the subject of much thought, and the necessity of which ha 
often been forced upon me during an experience of mo 
than twenty years in official service, as Commissioner, In 
spector, Superintendent, &c. 

Quite a large share of the difficulty in the reports of Trus 
tees arises from the fact that the accounts of moneys receiv. 
ed and expended, are very imperfectly kept; this results 
partly from ignorance ‘about a somewhat complicated and an 
ever changing system, and partly from their dislike to be 
troubled with such things. which causes" A. to leave it to B. 
and B. to C. and C. to A. or B.”—a sure way toleave it un. 
done. 

Having experienced the force of these difficulties, and be- 
ing called upon very often to write reports and to perform 
sundry other things for the trustees, I offered my services 
for a year to keep their accounts, make the necessary 
reports, and execute all the writings belonging to their de 
partment for two dollars. (I had rendered the same service 
formerly gratis.) To his they agreed and delivered over their 
books and papers, thus ridding themselves of quite a burden. 
The experiment has been a successful one ; much more so 
than I anticipated. My services have been sought annually 
since that time, and I can now afford to do it for the above 
trifling sum, inasmuch as it becomes easier the longer | per 
form it. It also gives the trustees more time tor thei other | 
duties which are rendered with more cheerfuli.ess than ! have 
ever before noticed. | 


I would recommend all trustees to adopt a similar course, i 





and I am fully convinced that the Legislature would soon add 
another clause to our present “school law” which should 
cause the appointment of a “ Standing Clerk” in every dia 
trict, who should execute all the writing for the trustees and 
for the district, and who should receive a small salary from 
the district for such service. 

One competent person could be found in every district | 


limited compensation. 
Ss. B. 
Manheim, April 1, 1848. 





held at Owego the fifth day of February, the following pream- 
ble and resolutions were offered by C. R. Coburn, Principal 
of the Owego Academy. 

Whereas, “He who fixeth the bounds of our habitation 
that we cannot pass,” hath, in his all wise aud merciful pro- 
vidence taken to himself, Davip P. Page, late Principal of 
the State Normal School, thereby removing from his field of 
labor one who, by the kindness of his disposition, his com- 
manding talents, suavity of manners, and devoted piety, en- 
deared himself to every one with whom he became acquaint 
ed. 

Therefore, Resolved—That, while we bow in humble 
submission to this afflicting stroke of our Heavenly Father’s 
hand, that has thus taken from us one of the brightest orna- 
mentsof our profession, we deeply sympathise with the 
Schools, over which he so ably presided, the cause of popu’ 
lar education which he so eloquently advocated, and so suc” 
cessfully defended, the Teachers of the State, whom he so 
materially assisted both by “ Tugory anp Practice,” and the 
bereaved parentand mourning family in which he wasan af 
fectionate husband, an agreeable companion, and indulgent, 





August, and the following day. 


yet faithful parent. 





who would be willing to devote the necessary time fore | 





At a meeting of the Tioga County Teachers’ Association. | 
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Resolved—That this sudden removal of our respected 
friend and fellow laborer should, stimilate us to renewed di- 
ligence and faithfulness in our various duties. 

Resolved—That these resolutions be published in the 
District School Journal and Teachers’ Advocate, and thata 
copy be sent to the widow of the deceased. 


L. B. Pert, Sect’y. A. C. STEDMAN, Pres't. 





STATE OF NEW-YORK. 


SEcrETARY’s OFFICE, 
Department of Common Schools, 
Axsany, April 8, 1848. 


Having almost daily to answer the question wheth- 
er the County and State Certificates granted previous 
to the School act of Dec. 15, 1847, are annulled by 
that act, the Department would state that such Certifi- 
cates are considered valid, and the persons holding 
them qualified teachers. 

State Certificates are still granted upon sufficient 
testimonials of moral character, ability and learning. 
But the Department will require every applicant, in 
addition to the qualifications of learning and moral 
character, to bring evidence of having taught during 
the ordinary school terms of two years, to the satisfac- 
tion of the Trustees of the Schools. 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Supt. Com. Schools. 





From the Mass. Common School Journal. 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


The death of Mr. Adams has been made to supply 
arguments in favor of religion, morality independence, 
beneficence, — Religious men have seized upon 
the event, to set forth the claims of religion. Moral 
men have held up his public, and especially his pri- 
vate life, as a modek and example. The. advocates 
of “individualism,” or of personal independence, or 
isolation, illustrate the merits of their theme, by ap- 
pass to his self-reliance, his self-guidance, and that 

eroism which enabled him to brave the greatest of 
all political perils,—the peril of standing alone. The 
champions of human nghts condense all their elo- 

uence into one word—that word being his name.— 

ven the cold utilitarians are made toconfess, that, in 
the long run, benneiy is the best policy. 

But are not the life and character of Mr. Adams, a 
mine which can be worked by the educationist, with 
even greater success than by any other person ;—from 
which he can draw the richest-ore to S refined into 


.truth for the redemption of the world. 


The vast attainments and exalted character of Mr. 
Adams, were not matters of chance. They sp 
from causes as specific, and were matured by laws 
as certain, as those by which corn grows and water 
runs. God, in his ineffable bounty, gives us power to 
use these laws, and repeat these causes as often as 
we please. He gives us power, therefore, through 
obedience, to form mankind after the highest models 


of purity and excellence ; or, thro isobedience 
to deform them into the slaves of ines and ap- 
petite. 


Hence, it must be, that there is a way for es 
even the greatest men. There is a way, by which 


even small men can prepare great ones; by which 
the aspiration after excellence can produce the excel- 
lence it admires. There is a way, as we fully be- 
lieve, by which, not only such men as Mr. Adams be 
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reared amongst us, but other, and perhaps nobler and 
purer examples, be multiplied without end. 

We have read the numerous eulogies pronounced 
upon Mr. Adams, whenever from their authorship, 
they promised to contain anything worthy of peradel; 
and we should deem it false shame to refrain from 
saying, that in reading these tributes to departed worth, 
we have often been moved totears. But our sorrow- 
ing was not so much because a great and good man 
had been summoned to his reward,—for he had done 
his work, and was borne to his grave, “like asa shock 
of corn cometh in his season,”—but we have mourn- 
ed because their was not five,—nay, fifty men in his 
native state, all ready, all intellectually and morally 
equipped andreplenished, not merely to occupy, but to 
fill his place, in the councils of the nation, in the 
republic of letters, andinthe chivalry of hurling the 
gauntlet at wrong. ‘ 

Nature interposes no obstacle, heaven interposes no 
obstacle, to the realization of such adesire. Had not 
the means to produce such men been criminally neg- 
lected, in past times, then, this very day, they would 
stand thickly around us, majestic in their lofty Yee 
tions, and radiant with a celestial light. But the 
spring time was suffered to pass unheeded, and now 
the harvest is wanting. The constituency of the dis- 
trict which Mr. Adams represented in Congress have 
explored their whole territory in vain ; they have gone 
from town to town, searching as with a candle, to see 
if they could find a man, who could follow him and 
stand in his place, without a sense of the ridiculous ; 
but they have searched in vain, when every school- 
house in it ought to have supplied hisequal. 

It is one of the most meritorious and far-shining 
excellencies of Mr. Adams,—an excellence which we 
have seen no where made sufficiently prominent,— 
that he owed what he was, far more to the indefatiga- 
bleness of his personal efforts, than to the vastness of 
his original endowments ;—more to the use of the 
talents entrusted to him than to the number of them. 
And in regard to his great moral worth, he was, doubt- 
less, more indebted 9 his mother’s teachings,—or 
transfusions—during the first ten years of his life, 
than to all subsequent influences. 

Why, then, have we not more such men; aye, and 
more such mothers. The single prodigy, here and 
there, consists not a hundredth part so much as in 
God’s bestowment of extraordinary gifts, as in the 
extraordinary use of gifts ordinarily bestowed. But, 
to be productive of the nighest results, it 1s necessary 
to commence this use at the earliest period ; for, in 
the acquisition of intellectual or moral greatness, not 
less than in the acquisition of wealth, the law of com- 
pound interest prevails ; and the first years of delay 
prevent the last mighty reduplication. _If the precious 
season of childhood and’ youth is suffered to go by, 
all the labors and expenditures of men or of nations 


rung | will be mefiectual to repair the loss. 


The boys are now in the schoolroom and jin the 
nursery, from whom, under no more than God’s com- 
mon blessing, a host of such lofty men as Mr. Adams 
may be reared; and the boy of the rest men in 
Massachusetts may be one of them. e daughters 
are now in the schoolroom and in the nursery, from 
whom an angel-like company of such mothers as 
Mrs. Adams may be prepared, and the poorest and 
most laborious mother in Massachusetts may number 
as one of these jewels, a daughter of her own. Ev- 
ery school district in the State may turn out its moral 
heroes,—both men and women,—fashioned after those 
noble prototypes; and every town in the Common- 





wealth, as the birth place of the _ and , may 
be as honored and renowned as the birth-place of the 
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departed. But if universal education be neglected, 
or its machinery be worked only by a reluctant or a 
feeble hand, then this nation, with all its capacities 
for happiness and elevation, must pass through a 
cycle ot euch calamity and tribulation, as has never 
blackened the pages of the world’s. history, black as 
they are; and if, during the period of its declension, 
a few noble and majestic forms, like that which has 
just been stricken down, should here and there rise 
into view, they would be only like the lines of stat- 
ues which adorned the forum of Ancient Rome, and 
went on lengthening while the Republic went on de- 
generating. 

When reflecting on the administration of public 
affairs, another thought, having a. closer affinity to 
this subject, has often pressed itself upon our mind. 
We believe there has not been one, among all the 
questions, which, for the last twenty years, have sha- 
ken this country from centre to circumference, which 
have arrayed State against State, and have tossed the 

ople like the billows of an angry sea;—we do not 
san there has been one amongst all these ques- 
tions,—whether the expulsion of the Indians from 
their native soil, nulification, tariff, bank, finance, the 
right of petition, or the wrong of war,—which might 
not have been settled by twenty man-loving, God- 
fearing men, in twenty days,—such men as Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Madison, or Samuel Adams,—and 
settled, too in such a manner as to satisfy the intelli- 
gence and moral sense of the whole civilized world, 
and so as to command an historical verdict of “ well 
done,” from posterity. Why then, all these civil com- 
motions through which we have passed; why such a 
vast portion of the talents of the country enlisted in 
writing for the political press, in order to lead or mis- 
lead ignorance, or engaged in haranging portions of 
the people for whom the written word would be in 
vain; why this manoeuvring for political success, on 
so stupendous a scale, at the return of each Presiden- 
tial campaign ; why so much of the time of the peo- 
ple at large, withdrawn from the pursuits of industry, 
or the advantages of study, and expended in the 
arena of strife, whether the village club-room or the 
national mass meeting; why so many millions of 
money lavished for the purpose of informing, arous- 
ing, suborning, or purching voters; why such ob- 
loquy, such frauds, such perjuries, such party despo- 
tism attended upon triumph, and such vengeance 
burning under defeat? Why, we ask, have all these 
shames and calamities happened ? Have they not 
happened, because Ignorance, like a blind Samson, 
has been struggling to tear down the pillars of the 
temple which Knowledge should have upheld, and 
because party interests and personal interests have 
drowned the voice of Bag rapes and humanity by 
their insane clamors. e do not here pretend to say, 
or even to intimate, who bas been right or who has 
been wrong, in these civil dissentions; but it is cer- 
tain that some one, or some many, must have been 
attrociously wrong. 

What, then, is the remedy? Does any one an- 
swer, that the remedy must consist in filling our pub- 
lic offices with men more wise and more upright ?— 
We rejoin that we shall never have better men in of- 
fice, till we have better men out of office, who will put 
the good ones in. A voter selects his representative 
for the Ceneral Court, or for Congress, as he does ish 
coat or his hat, ata sho ch. likes it, or because 
tt is the‘best one for him that he can find. Elective 
rulers reflect the character of the electors, as a mirror 
the face of him who looks upon it. Would we have 
purer and more copious streams, we must have purer 





Sa; 
wiser and better rulers, we must have a wiser and ¢ 
better constituency. 

Our country does not suffer, no nation since th 
Christian era has suffered, because enough of truth 
has not been revealed, and made accessible to men 
They have suffered, because men do not love 
truth, adopt it, and walk by its light. A few great 
and good men,—prophets or priests,—may discove 
all the truths that he between us and the Omniscient; 
yet it is‘all in vain, and it will be all in vain, until the 
whole can be led to welcome these truths, and to em- 
body them in life. 

What we need then, is, a better and wiser people. 





for this work has not passed by, should be made bet- 
ter and wiser men. 
children, our sons and our daughters even more than 
our sons, should be trained and reared into a better 
and wiser generation. Then a man, like the illustri- 
ous deceased, will be no longer a rarity, a prodigy, 
the wonder of a century! All, or substantially all, 
may be made to approach his excellence, many to 
equal it, some to surpass it. 

~ Weare aware that it is often said, that the improve- 
ment of the race, through the instrumentalities of ed- 
ucation, necessarily looks to a period so remote, that 
the strength of the motive relied on, is lost in the dis- 
tance and dimness of the object that inspires it. Were 
there any validity in this mode of reasoning, the ar- 
gument would be a strong one. But, to our mind, 
the force of the argument is just the other way. If 
centuries of years, or centuries of geological epochs 


summation or final reward, then, is not the reason 
for beginning immediately, so much the stronger *— 
If, at all events, the end is to be so remote, does not 
this fact aggravate the criminality of delay ? 

One of the most important uses, then, to which we 
would apply this great national calamity,—the death 
of Mr. Adams,—is to inspire teachers with a desire 
to replace him,—to prepare followers worthy of him. 
The hundreds of young men, and the hundreds of 
young women, in the State of Massachusetts, who 
are now toiling in obscurity, whose only emolument 
is a scanty subsistence, and whose honors, in most 
cases, are more akin to those which a martyr wins, 
than to those which a conqueror wears, can assist in 
filling the land with high, noble, devout men, who, 
when they are gone, will reflect their virtues, as from 
the hundred burning foci of a multiplying glass. In 
this way, they can imitate the Savior, and perfect 
their praises from the mouths of those who are now 
“babes and sucklings.” 





REWARD OF LITERATURE. 
Stowe, the famous historian, devoted his life and 
exhausted his patrimony in the study of English anti- 
quities; he traveled on foot throughout the kingdom, 
inspecting all the monuments of antiquity, and rescu- 
ing what he could from the dispersed libraries of the 
monasteries. His stupendous collections, in his own 
hand-writing, still exist, to provoke the feeble indus 
try of literary loiterers. He felt through life the en- 
thusiasm of study, and seated in his monkish library, 
living with the dead more than with the living, he 
was still a student of taste ; for Spenser, the poet, vis 
ited the library of Stowe, and the first good edition of 
Chaucer was made so chiefly by the labours of our 
author. Late in life, worn out by study and the cares 
of poverty, neglected by that proud metropolis of which 
he had been the historian, yet his good humor did 
not desert him ; for being afflicted with sharp pains in 





and more copious fountains. So, would we have 


his aged feet, he observed that his aflliction lay in that 


—— 


We need that our fellow citizens, so far as the time! 


mphatieally, we need that our| 


must intervene between the beginning and the con- 5 
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part which formerly he made so much of. -Many a 
mile had he wandered, many a pound had he yielded 
or those treasures of antiquities which had ex austed 
is fortune, and with which he had formed works of 
reat publie utility. It was in his eightieth year that 
towe at length received a public acknowledgment of 
is services, which will appear to us of a very extra- 
rdinary nature. He was so reduced in his circum- 
ances, that he petitioned James I. for a license to col- 
ct alms for himself, “ as a recompense for his la- 
r and travel of forty-five years in setting forth the 
hronicles of England, and eight years taken up in 
e survey of the cities of London and Westminister, 
pwards his relief, now in his old age, having left his 
brmer means of living, and only employed himself 
pr the service and good of his country.” Letters pa- 

nt under the great seal were granted. After a penu- 
ous commendation of Stowe’s labors, he is permit- 
d ‘to gather the benevolence of well-disposed peo- 
e within this realm of England; to ask, gather, and 
ke alms of all our loving subjects.” ‘ hese letters 
atent were to be published by the clergy from their 

pits; they produced so little, that they were re- 
pwed for another twelvemonth; oneentire parish in 
e city contributed seven shillings and sixpence !— 
ch, then, was the —— received by Stowe, to 





















that & a licensed beggar throughout the kingdom for a 
'dis- #relvemonth! Such was the public remuneration o! 
Vere Bman who had been useful to his nation, but not to 
e ar- Bmself! 
iind, , 

a THE MISSION OF THE TEACHER. 
4 Many fine things have been said concerning the 


ission of teachers; a mission truly important, in- 


t'— much as they are commissioned not only to teach 
3 not few elementary branches of knowledge to the chil- 
n of the people, but to direct their education as 

1 We en and cnizens. The best that has perhaps been 
eath Bitten on this subject, is to be found in a memorial 
>s1f6 MBhich the Minister of Public Instruction addresses to 
him. fem. ‘Humble as the career of the schoolmaster 
8 Of Bhy be,” says the Minister, “ and though doomed to 
who iss his whole existence most frequently within the 
nent @here of a small community, his labors are, never- 
nost #less, felt throughout society at large, and his pro- 
‘ims, @sion is as important as that of any other public 
st Pictionary. It is not for any merely local interest, 
vho, Sit the law demands that every man should acquire. 
TOM fossible, the knowledge which is indispensible in 
In ial life, and without much intelligence ofien lan- 
fect Biches and degenerates; it is for the state itself and 
now public interest: it is because liberty is certain and 
adiast only among people enlightened enough to 

en, in every circumstance, to the voice of Reason. 

blie elementary instruction is one of the guarantees 

and fforder and social stability. Doomed to pass his life 
inti ischarging the monotonous duties of his vocation, 
om, f§netimes even in struggling with the injustice or the 
scu- Gratitude of ignorance, the schoolmaster would often 
the ine, and perhaps sink under his afllictions, did he 
wh draw: strength and courage from another and high- 
lus- cource than that of immediate and mere personal 
en- fPrest. A deep sense of the moral importance of 
ary, iis duties must support and encourage him; and 
he austere pleasure of having rendered service to 
vis- ikind, must become the worthy recompense which 
n of wn conscience alone can give. It is his glory to 
our end to rothirg beyond the sphere.of his obscure 
ares) = laborious condition; to aot his strength in 
ich ifices which are scarcely noticed by those who 
did their benefit; to labor, in short, for his fellow- 
B i igs, and to look for his reward only to God.”— 
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Tue Princieces or GRAMMAR: being a compendious treat- 
ise on the Languages, English, Latin and Greek; founded 
on the immutable priaciple of the relation which one word 
en to another. By Sotomon Barrett, Jr.. Philol- 
gist. 

This work has been upon our table for several days, receiv- 
ing such attention as the odds and énds of time would allow. 
It contains many valuable principles of grammar, arranged 
in a new and original manner, in which a number of propo 
sitions are set forth as fixed and immutable principles of 
language, and naintained by illustrating their application to 
the respective languages named in the title page. 

This work displays ingenuity and a very clear knowledge 
of the constructiun of language on the part of its indefatiga- 
ble author, who is well known as an instructor of grammar. 

The Book is dedicated, with a very appropriate compli- 
ment, tothe Young Men’s Association of Albany. It is sold 
for FIFTY’CEN1S, being a low price for the amount of labor it 
must have required at the hands of its author. 


Epucation in Micuican.—The Supt. of Public Instruction 
of Michigan, has published a compilation of his annual re 
ports, for the years 1845, ’6and’7. The work indicetes an ex- 
cellent condition for the Schools of Michigan, and is enriched 
with valuable suggestions on the subject of education. 








STEREOTYPING, 


PRINTING MATERIALS & BOOK PRINTING. 
BARNS, SMITH & COOPER, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y¥ ;j 
OULD respectfully call the attention «f Printers a 4 bul- 
lishers to their Establishment, for STEREO) P Na 
PRINTING MATERIALS & BOOK PRINTING, 

They have prepared themselves with all the necessary ma 
chinery and material,—eupp:icd themselves with large font» of 
new and beautiful Type. expressly for the business,—and will 
sxecute orders of any ize, for St. reotyping Kocks, Pamphlets, 
Urculars, Cute, &e., with accuracy and in a style equal to apy 
sstablisument in the country. 

PRINTING: MATERIALS. 


B.S. §- ©. have also, completed their arrangement to keep on 
uand, a constant supply of Printing Materia!s of every description. 
embracing NEWS, BOOK and Plain and Fancy JOU (metal) TYPE, 
from Pearl *o four line Pica; WOOD TYPE; BRAS KULES of 
all kinds; LEADS, COMPOSING STICKS, Furniture. Quoin, 
HOE'S IMPROVED PRESS —in short, every article necessary 
oa complete Printing Ol ce—all of which they will furnish te 
‘rinters, or others, as low as can be bought in New York. The 
patronage of the craft is respectfully so icited. 

CARDS, of every variety of quality, color and size, supplied at 
.he lowest New York wholeriie prices. 


BOCK ! BRAINTING, 


Executed in the neatest style, and at short not ce, on Adaiu's 
superior Presses. 
Syracuee, April 1, 1848. 


TEACHER'S INSTIT TEs. 
WORK ON TEACHERS’ IN fITUTES: Now 
in préss and willbe issued by he Ist of May next, 
including their origin, progress, and proceedings in the state 
of New York and other States; a synopsis of the discus- 
sions on modes of teaching; practical suggestions on orga- 
nizing and conducting them ; and the late Law of this State 
making an appropriation. it will contain 144 pages, and 
may be sent to any part of the U.S. A. for 5 cents postage. 





Address 5. R. Sweet, Saratoga Springs, E. H. Pease & Co, 
Albany, H. 
Syracuse. 

one dollar. 


H. Hawley & Co. Utica, or Stoddard & Babcock, 
Price, 25 cents the single copy—5 copies for 
April 1, 1848. 
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WHEBSTHR’S DICTIONARY. 
THE ENTIRE WORK UNABRIDGED. 


N ONE VOLUME crown Quarto. Containing all the mat- 
ter of Dr. Webster’s original work, his improvements up 
to the time of his death, and now thorougly revised and great- 
iy improved by 
PROF. C. A. GOODRICH, 
OF YALE COLLEGE, 


[price REDUCED TO SIX DOLLARS. 46} 


In the language of an eminent critic, “in its Definitions— 
the object for which nine-tenths of our references to such a 
work are inade—it stands without a rival in the annals of 
English lexicography.” These definitions, without abridg- 
ment or condensation, are only given in this, Dr. Webster's 
larger work—and are not found in any mere abridgments, or 
works on a more limited plan. {> It contains THREE TIMES 

_the amount of matter found in any other English Dictionary 
compiled in this country, or any Abridgment of this work, 
yet it is sold at a trifling advance above the price of any other 
and limited works. 

TESTIMONIALS. 
{From George M. Dallas, Vice President of the United States.} 

“The crown Quarto edition ought to receive universal fa- 
vor, as a monument of American intellect and erudition, 
equally brilliant and solid—more copious, precise and satisfac- 
tory than any other work of the kind —March, 1848. 

[From Pres. Olin, of the Wesleyan University.] 

“ Webster's American Dictionary may now be recommen. 
ded, without reserve or qualification, as the best extant.— 
Dec., 1347. 

{from Pres. Hitchcock of the Amherst College.] 

“T have been in the habit of using Dr. Webster's Dictionary 
for several years past, in preference to all others, because it 
far exceeds them all, so far as I know, in giving and defining 
scie ntilic terms.” 

[From Rev. Dr. Wayland, Pres. Brown University, Providence, R. I.) 

“T have always considered Dr. Webster’s work in Lexico- 
graphy as surpassed in fulness and accuracy by none in 
our language.” 


“The new Edition of Webster's Dictionary, in crown 
Quarto, seems to us deserving of general patronage for the 
following reasons : 

In the exhibition of the Etymology of the language, it is su- 
perior to any other dictionary. 

[Here follow specifications of its excellence, in its Defini- 
tions, Orthography, Pronunciation extent of Vocabulary. ta- 
bles of Geographical, Scripture. and Classical Proper names.] 

We recommend it to all who desire to possess THE MOST 
COMPLETE, ACCURATE AND RELIABLE DICTION- 
ARY OF THE LANGUAGE. 

March, 1818. 
¥ a Frelinghuysen, Chancellor of University of New 

ork, 

_— H. Campbell, late editor N. Y. District School Jour- 
nal. 

Daniel Webster, U.S. Senator, 


‘Thomas H. Benton, “ <3 
John Davis, “5 = 
Jefferson Davis, “ “ 


“ “ 


S, A. Douglass, 

George N. Briggs, Gov. of Massachusetts. 

William B. Calhoun, Sect’y of State of Mass. 

Richard S. Rust, Commissioner of Common Schools in N. 
Hampshire. 

Theodore F. King, Superintendent of Schools in New Jer- 


sey. 
Robert C. Winthrop, Speaker of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
Edmund Burke, Commnissioner of patents. 
John Young, Gov. of N. York. 
Christopher Morgan, Secre of State, and Superinten- 
dent of Common Sehools in N. York. 
Alvah Hunt, Treasurer of New York. 
Millard Fillmore, Comptroller. 
Rev. Samuel H. Cox, D. v. 
Lyman Beecher, D. D., President Lane Seminary. 
Calvin E. Stow, D. D., D. H. Allen, Professors in do. 
on Heman Humphrey, D. D., late President of Amherst 
jege. 
aw Ezra Keller, D. D.. President of Wittenberg College, 
x= 





OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK 


M. A. Deihl, N. A. Gieger, Professors in do. 
Benjamin Larabee, D. D., President Middlebury College, 
and other distinguished Gentlemen. 
G. & C. MERRIAM, 


Published by 
Springfield, Mass. 
And for sale by M.H. Newman & Co., Cady & Burgess, A. 
S. Barnes & Co., Huntington & Savage, Pratt, Woodford & 
Co.. Appleton & Co.,Jno. Willey, New York, and by Booksel 
lers generally throughout the country. 
May 1. 


NORMAL CHART. 


OF THE 


Elementary Sounds of the Fnglish Language. 


This Chart was arranged and prepared by D. P. PAGE. Principal | 
cfthe New York State Normal School, and has received the unqua- 
lified approbation of hundreds of Teachers, who have it in daily 
use in their schools Mr. Page has been long known to the publie 
as an expenienced Educator, and it is believed that in no depart. 
ment have his eff orts been crowned with greater success than in 
that of Elocution’ ‘The Chart embodies the results of many yeart 
experience and a tention to the subject, and it is confidently expect- 
ed that it will so°n become to be regarded as the Standard, on the 
matters of which it teaches, in all ourschools. No work of so grea 
importance, has probably ever been before the public, that has in so 
short a time been received with so many marked tokens of favor 
from Teachers of the highest distinction. ‘hough there are other 
Charts before the public, of merit, yetit is believed that the Normal 
Chart, by the pecullur excellence of its analysis, definitions, diree- 
tions, and general arrangement, will commend itself to the atten. 
tion of all who have in view the best interests of their schoole— 
The Chart is got up in superior style, is 56 inches long and 45 wide, : 
mounted on rollers, cloth backs, and portions of it are distinctly le- i 
gible at the distance of fifty feet Price Two Dollars : 

The Chart can be obtained of \ S. Barnes & Co , and Hunting § 
ton & Savage, New-Yerk city; Wm. J. Reynolds, Boston; G.& C 
Merriam, Springfield, Mass.; E. H. Pease, Albany ; Young & Hart 
Troy,; 8S. Hamilton, Rochester; Oliver Steele Buffalo; F. Hall 
Elmira ; D. D.Spencer & Co., Ithaca ; J.C. Derby & Co, Auburn 
Bennett, Backus & Hawley, and G. Tracy, Utica; M. C. Younglove, 
Cleveland, Ohio ; J. J. Herrick, Detroit, Michigan; and of Booksel- 
lers generally. Agents who wi h to purchase the Chart, supplied 
on liberal terms by HALL & DICKSON, 

July, 1847. Publishers, 8S. racuse, N. Y. 








FROM 8.8.RANDALL. 


Secretary's Orrice, : 
Department of Common School-, 
Albany, Jan. 25, 1846. 
Mr. L. W. Hawt, Dear Sir:—I have examined the “ Norm, 
Chart of the Elementary Sounds of the English language, arrange 
and .prepared by David P. Page, Principal of the State Nermal 
School, and have no hesitation in cordial!y recommending its in- 
troduction into our District Schools. It may wherever deemed ad 
visable be procured under the anthority conferred by the latte 
clause ofthe 16th section of the Act of 1843, as a portion of t', 
“ Scientific Apparatus for the use of Schools,” under the conditions |} 
specified in that section. Yours, respectfully, 
8.8. RANDALL, 
Deputy Superiatendent of Common Schools. 


FROM J. A. ALLEN. 


Principal of the Syracuse Academy. 
Syracuse, March 4, 1846. 
Mr. Hatt—Dear Sir: I have examined with pleasure the Normal 
Chart, and am satisfied that it issuperjor to any thing ef the kind 
with which I am acquainted. 
I have introduced it into my school, and shall recommend it to the 
attention os Teachers everywhera. 
Yours &c., 
JOSEPH A. ALLEN. 


FROM T. W. FIELD. 


New-Yorg, Aug. 19, 1°46. 
Megsre. Haut & Dickson: Sirs—The Elementary Chart of Not 
mal sounds, prepared by D. D. Page, Eeq., Principal of the State 
Normal School, is in my opinion, calculated to supply a deficiency 
that has long been felt inour schools. Students who are exerci- 
sed upon it, cannot fail to acquire habitsof distinct utterance and 
correct enunciation. The table of the Elementary sounds appears 
to be arranged on philosophical and correct principles, and the 
Chart taken as a whole is eminently deserving a place in all our 

schdols. T W. FIELD, 
Teacher Ward Echoo! No. 3, N. Y, City. 
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CORNELL’S TERRESI RIAL GLOBE. 


oole.— 
5 wide, 


> Diameter 5 inches. Price $3. 
unting WTuis Globe by its peculiar construction possesses advantages 
G.ac ie others heretofore in use. Many problems of difficult solution 


beginners on the common Globe are by this made familiar to 


oo most ordinary capacity. The causesof the change of seasons, 


























Ps i the varied length of days and nichts, also the position of the 
nglove, We — Che Plane of the Ecliptic, and the inclination of the Earth's 
eal s,are readily understood ; aE ask 
supplied ch Globe is accompanied with a Manual giving full directions 
\N its use with solutions of problems &c. An additional recom— 
N Yy ndation is its simplicity of mechanisin which renders it but lit- 
oe liable to get out of order or be seriously injured, 
"e will furnish gratis a copy of the Manual to any person who 
lapply Post Paid. e 
mong the nnmerous testimonials in favor of this Globe we se- 
the following : 
1846. Collegiate Institute, Rochester, March 1, 1845. 
Norm. @ Sve examined Stas CORNELL'S Improved Globe, and the small 
rrange* B+accompanying it; and it gives me: great satiataction to say, 
Nermal | consider it add that he represents it: and that I think it better- 
B its 10° Boted to the use of schools and families than any thing of the 
med 8 Ti heretofore in use. : 
he latte C. DEWEY, D.D., M. D., 
? pe *a Principal and Prof.of Chemistry and Philosaphy. 
onditions | ani 


m David Prentice, L. L.D., Profeesor of t e Greek and Latin 


LL, languages and J.iteraturc, Geneva College. 

hools. o Dr. Bamitton: Dear Doctor—I cannot permit Mr. Cornet. 
save Us, without expressing to you my sitcere thanks for the 
sure you have given me, in makinz me acquainted with him, 
the use of his newly constructed Globe in teaching the ele- 

, 1846. ts of Geogruphy and Astronomy. In the simple and neat con- 

2 Normal ction of his machinery, and in the ready and clear illustration of 

‘the kind Mprinciples and facts, his method surpasses every thing of the 


that I have seen, and cannot fail to meet with the cordial ap- 
ation ofall who arc Icarming aud teaching these sciences. 
Your friend, most truly, D PRENTICE. 


d it to the 


m the Prof. of Mathematics in the University of Michigan, 











ILLEN. 
Nov. 23, 1847. 
bme Of the effects of the Earth's motions are better illustrated 
1246, jf'.CORwELL’s Globe than they can be by any other with which 
rt of Noty @ acquainted. GEORGE P. WILLIAMS. 
oe m Horace Webster, L. L. D., Professor of Mathematics and Na- 
le exerci- tural Philosophy in Geneva College. 
ance and ¥°ving examined an improved construction of a terrestrial Globe, 
5 appears POvention of Mr. Stas Cornet, of Rochester, I consider it as 
and the ing many decided advantages over those of the common 
all our: res the purposes of elementary instructionin Astronomy and 
D, raphy. 


, City. 
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It is particularly designed for the use of Common Schools and 
Academies. For these objects it is much superior to any other 


with which I am acquainted. I have ordered one of these Globes, 

by the authority of the ‘'rus'ees, for the Union Schools of this vik 

lage. HORACE WEBSTER. 
Geneva College, 26th March, 1845. 


From Benjamin Hale, D. D., l'resident of Geneva College. 
I concur with Professor Webster, in the opinion above express- 
BENJAMIN ALE, 
Pres’t of Geneva College. 


ed. 
March 26, 1845 


From the Professor of Mathematics in Woodward College, Cincin- 
nati, December 26, 1847. 

Having carefully examined Sitas Cornetu's Globe, I take plea- 
sure in recommending it to iny friends of the Teacher's profession 
on account of its simplicity of construction, and the ease with 
which, by means of the accompanying little work, any instructor 
can explain to his pupils the leading Geographical and Astrono- 
mical problems. It possesses several advantages over the Globe 
in common use, and is well worthy of a place in every school. 

JOSEPH RAY, 

&rThe Massachusetts Common School Journal, in a recom- 
mendation too long for insertion here, says, “This cheap little af. 
fair is really one of the happiest inventions that we have seen for 
many aday.” 

For sale by the following Booksellers and Agents—W. B. Vowk: 
1383 Washington St., Boston ; Baker, Crane & Day, and Clark & 
Austin, N. Y. City; James Henry, Albany; R. G. Wynkoop, Aw 
burn; Hall & Ll ickson, Syracuse ; Knowlton & Rice, Watertown ; 
Mack, Andrews & Co, Ithaca: R. L. Underhill & Co, Batn ; Nicho- 
son & Paine, Albion; ©. C. Wright, Lockport; Jos E. Hiolmes, 
Meadville, Pa., and by agents in most of the states of the U. 3. 

Made and sold Wholesale and Retail by the subsrribers, 

PA liberal discount to Pealers. T.S.UORTON & CO 

Rochester, 1848. 





SCIENCE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
CLARK’S NEW GRAMMAR. 


A Practical Grammar, in which Worps, Purases anp Saw 
TENCES are classified according to their offices and their rela 
tions to each other, illustrated by a complete system of Dia 
grams; by S. W. Clark, A. M. 


“This is a new work which strikes us very favorably. Its 
deviations from older books of the kind are generally judicious 
and often important.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


“We are convinced it has points of very decided superi- 
ority over any of the elementary works in common use.”—N. 
Y. Courier and Enquirer. 


“ Mr. Clark’s Grammar is a work of merit and originality.” 
—Geneva Courier. 

“Clark’s Grammar I have never seen equalled fcr practice 
bility, which is of the utmost importance in all School Books.” 

S. B. CLARK, 

January, 1848. Principal Scarboro Academy, Me. 

“ The brevity, perspicuity and comprehensiveness of the | 
work are certainly rare merits and alone would commend it * 
to the favorable consideration of Teachers and Learners.”— 
Ontario Messenger. 


“This Grammar is just such a Book as I wanted, and J 

shall make it THE text book in my school.” 
WILLIAM BRICKLEY, 

Feb. 1848. Teacher, Canastota, N. Y. 

“T believe it only requires a careful examination by Teach 
ers, and those who have the supervision of our educational 
interest, to secure for this work a —?, introduction into 
all our schools.” . BRITTAN, 

Feb. 1848. Principal of Lyons Union Schoos. 

“Ido not hesitate to pronounce it superior to any work 
with which I am acquainted. I shall introduce it into the 
the Mount Morris Union School at the first opportunity.” 

4t2 H. G. WINSLOW, Principal. 





HALL & DICKSON, 
BOOKSELLERS, SYRACUSE, 


HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED 


THE THEORY & PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 


BY DAVID P. PAGE, 
Principal 6f the New York State Normal School. 
ef 
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36 OF THE STATE 


HYDRAULICS AND MECHANICS. 


A Descriptive and Historical Account of Hydraulic and other 
Machines for raising Water, ancient and modern; with obser- 
vations on various subjects connected with the Mechanic Arts, 
including the Progressive Development of the : team-Engine. 
Descriptions of every variety of Bellows, Piston, and Rotary 
Pumps, Fire Engines, Water Rams, Pressure Engines, Air-Ma- 
chines, Eolipiles,&c: Remarks on Ancient Wells, Air Beds, 
Cog-W heels, Blowpipes, Be'lows of various People, Magic Gob 
lets, Steam Idols, and other Machinery of Ancient Temples.— 
To which are added Experiments of Blowing and Spouting 
Tubes, and other original Devices. Nature’s Modes and Ma- 
chinery for raising Water. Historical Notices respecting Si 
phons, Fountains, Water Organs, Clepsydrz, Pipes, Valves, 
Cocks, &c. In Five Books. 


BY THOMAS EWBANK. 
ILLUSTRATED BY 300 ENGRAVINGS. 


HIS volume on the various machinery connected with the 
raising oi water is a very interesting production; not only 
to the Experimental! Philosupher, the Mechanician, the Operative. 
Tradesman, who are engaged in the researches and work com- 
bined with the objects specified in the Treatise. but alsoto every 
erdinary reader who is solicitous to enlarge bis genera! informa- 
tion, and who wishes to combine amusement with the topics 
ahich attract his attention. 

It ie impossible in this concise notice, to dettil a minute sylia 
bus of a book, the mere topical index of the contents of which 
occupies nearly eight pages, numbering al.out one thousand distinct 
articles ; but a general view is presented, from which the nature 
end value of the dissertation can easily and correctly be estimated. 

The fi-st book, which is subdivided into eighteen chapters, com 
prises a narative of the various “ Primitive and Ancient Devices 
for Raising Watsr,” which are exemplified by sixty seven engrav- 
ed specimens of their diversified contrivances. This ie not merely 
«dry philosophical {, for there are many episodes com- 
mingled with it of a peculiarly interesting character, of which the 
preliminary remarks on the historical accounts of warriors, and 
the section in chapter six.veen, onthe “Flattery of Despots by 
Men of Science,” may distinctly be mentioned. 

'The second book, which includes seven chapters, describes the 
“ Machines for Rai ing Water by the I’ressure of the Atmosphere,” 
Wi ith this part are incorporated thirty engravings, delineating the 
chief inventions which have been used in that department. 

The third book, cuntain.ng nine chapters, develops the ‘‘ Me- 
chanics for Raising Water by Compressure, indept ndently of At- 
mospheric Influence.” with eixty nine pictorial representations of 
bellows, pumps, and fire engines. The discussion respecting wa 
ter works and fire engines are full of instruction, and combine more 
information upon those important topics than can be found, it is 
S$ lieved, in any other work that ever has been published. 

The jourth book is extended to nine chapters,and displays the 
“ Machines for Raising Water,chiefly of Modein Origin, including 
Early Application: of Steam for that Purpose,” with thirty-ove 
engravings. ‘This portion of the volume is very racy, especially 
the details conceruing the Altars and {leron’s Spiritalia, with the. 
introductory paragraphs to chapter three, from page 381 to 391 
andthe notice ofthe Eotipilic Idols. 

The fifts book, which also comprises nine chapters, with eighty 
four engravings, unfulds the “ Novel Devices for Raising Water, 
with an account of Siphons, Cocks, Valves, Clepsydre,” &c., the 
the seventh chapter of which, on Fountains, condensesa large 
guintum of information upon that cooling and refieshing topic, 
which is followed by anattractive elucidation of hyraulic organs. 


GOOD EXAMPLE, 


‘lan 1, Mott, . yesterday praneptnd, each of the Scio a 
pees in the The 5 Farms District of Westchester county, with 
a sat of Ewbank’s instructive and interesting work on Water and 
other Mechines. if such works as this were generally introduced 
into our School Libraries, there would be no danger of the Library 
system in our Siate failing into disrepute. One half, yes, two. 
thirds of the books placed in the Public Schon) Libraries of New 
York State are bo. ks not only devoid of character, but they are 
essentially insipid and useless —W. Y. Tribune. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


s a highly valuable production, replete with novelty and 
a nd adapted to gralify equally the historian, the philoso- 
vi - « ‘Can, being the result of a protracted and ex- 
e search, among the arcana of historical and scientific 
. Mr. Ewbank’s work can not be too widely circulated. 
le gant “ Table-Book,’’ euitatile to all persons—to the or 
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dinary reade:, who is anxious to acjuire useful knowledge, a 
weilas te the theoretical and practical connoiseur in hydraulics. 
(Hundreds of impressive biographical and historjcal anvcdotes, gen- 
erally unknown, might be quoted as proofs of the multifarious in, J 
elligence which Wr. Ewbank has aimzssed for the edification of 
those who may study his richly entertaining volune. We know 
uot a compilation specifically designe: to exhibit that mechanical 
philosophy which appertairs to con mon, domestic, and social life 
with the public weal, to which the ttention of youth can be direc 
ted with equal amusement and beneficial illumination as to Mr. 
Ewbank’s acceptable disquisitions. i'herefore we earnestly re- 
commend his volume to their study in preference to the perusal of 
those fantastic and pernicious fictions which pervert the imagina 
tion, and deteriorate the mind, and corrupt the morals ofthe though. § &= 
les: myriads who “ feed on those ashes.”""—Nativnal Intelligencer. V 


It throws more light upon the progress of mankind from the ear 
liest ages, in the useful arts, than any volume we have ever seen.— ~~ 
Alezander's Messenger. ; 


The only volume ever publishe ! embracing an account of all the Bi Js pul 
contrivances employed in different ages by different people for rais- 
ing water. It is really one ofthe most remarkabk publications [/ 
connected with nechanical philosophy that has ever (ailen under TE 
our observation.—Merekant’s Magazine. 


We have long known that Mr. Ewbank was preparing this work § Ali! 
for the press, and have lookod for its publication wiih a conviction § 22!, 5! 
that we shouldd erive much valu.bie information from its peru- 
sal; an expectation that has been fully justified by the result.— 
His work is not one which can fall still born from the prema. ag ii 
is not one of those ephemeral productions that must sel) at the 
moment or never.— journal of the Franklin Institute. 

An interesting work oi science, ‘The title will furnish the rea 
der a good general notion of the matter of the book, but not of the 
clearness, method, precision, and ease of the manner of it. We cy 
believe there is no work extant which treats of the specific topics 
which he has chosen— none we are certain which describes it B . 
with more fullness of argument and illustration.— Democratic '> ! 
Review. . mec 


All classes, as well the farmer af.d professional man as the artist vidu 
and engineer, will rise from a careful perusal of Mr Ewbank’s @ one 
book wiser and better.— U. S. Monthly Review. men 


It contains more valuable, curious, and interesting information relig 
than can be found in any volume ever published ou the subject, mer 
and is a work which commands che attention, ani should be plac 
ed upon tbe shelf of every gentleman's library and in every college to d: 
and academy.— JW. Y. Sun. 7 


A splendid book. Weare inclined to believe that it wil! be one M- 5 fi 
of the most curious and interesting works that have issued fiom its 1¢ 
the Ainerican press for many years.—.V. ¥. /ribune. and 


It possesses a great interest, not only for mechanicians,engineers, BCVE! 
and men of science, but for intelligent readers generally.—Pasile He | 
dephia Envuirer & National Gazette. not | 


A rich mine for exploration by the practical or theoreticalen Band 
gineer, as well as by those who like to make themselves acquaint art 
ed with the developments of mechanical ingenuity —¥. Y. Com ‘ 3 
mercial Advertiser 


This large and beautifully printed octavo is probably the moat 
valuable volume that the publishers have presented to the publi¢ heat 
during the past year.—.V. Y. Couric: & Enquirer. ree: 

It is a scientific work, butcommends itself not to the scholar only may 
but to the mechanic and general reader, for it is perfectly free Mof s¢ 
from pedantry and learned affectation —Loston Laily Times 


An Enc, clopedia of mechanics. It is rich!y illustrated, full of 
curious information, and every way worthy by ite copious knowl 
edge and its incentives to curiosity, notonly to a place in every 
gentleman's library, but what 1s more, to one on the shelves of M 
every district school iibrary in the state — Union. 


A thick volume of nearly 600 pages; but ict no teader be dis 
maved by its size, for the quthor says with 8 good deal of trurh, 
that in the annals of mechanics are to be found incidents asag.eca 
ble and exciting in their nature a3 any thing that can be realized 
by the imagination. We are not sure that a eingle corner of tn 
world, or recess of history, has oscaped his laborious resea.ches.— 
WN. Y. Evening Post. 


Whoever rejects this book from the supposition that: it is a dull 
detail of machinery and the various applications of the mechanis 
powers, willbe guilty of great injusticeto theauthor. It is cne 
of the most entertaining books we have ever et with, on a scien 
tific subject. It is full of interesting histor’cal and well written Th 
d:scriptive matter, interspersed with appropriate quotatio..s from e 
old writers, enough almost to give it the title of The Poetry of and 
Mechanics.— Bosten Courier. sin 

Xr The above valuable work is uow publishing in E/GHT y 8 
PARTS, az@ orld at “5 cents exch. 
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